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NAVAJO TRADING 
Report 


by F 
B. Youngblood 
Principal Agricultural Economist 
Office of Experiment Stations, U. & Department of ee ene 


Introduction 


This report is made in response to a request from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the Secretary of Agriculture asking for a study of Navajo trading in 
relation to Navajo economy and life. It is presented, not as a final analysis of 
trading in the Navajo country, but merely as the beginning of such an analysise 
Necessarily, the conclusions drawn throughout this report must be considered as 
tentative and subject to verification until more complete and accurate data are 
available. This study, therefore, should be followed by more thorough analyses 
based upon more adequate accounts and records, wnich the traders agree to install 
and mointain as a continuing source of information concerning Navajo production 
and trading. 


In gethering tne data for this study, the cooperation of the traders was 
essential, This wes assured by unanimous vote of the United Indian Traders 
Association and by wholesalers serving the reservation. The traders, as a rule; 
spared no pains in helping us secure essential facts and figures, so far as availe 
able. As anticipated, however, not all of them had every item of information re~ 
quested, The principal difficulty lay in bookkeeping. While many of the traders 
kept fairly complete accounts end records, some of them either kept very income 
plete sets of books, or claimed to keep practically no books at all, The whole~ 

salers serving the reservation furnished valueble information concerning the 
eee of their business and its relation to the trading posts. 


Accounts and records, however, were only a part of the material gathered cone 
cerning Navajo trading. Valuable information was obtained informally from the 
traders and their families, the employees of the Indian end Soil Conservation 
Services, Navajo men end women, and students of Indian problems neither residing 
on the reservation nor ponnee can with the Indian Service, . Other valuable informe~ 
tion was gathered from the files of the Indian Service, the Library of Congress, 
and other Government agencies in Washington. 


Altogether, the leader and nis three associates covered the entire reservar 
tion and some adjacent territory, visiting more than 100 trading posts on or near 
the reservation and observing the daily routine of the Navajos in and about their 
hogens, in their fields, or on their ranges. By visiting numbers of Navajo women 
at work spinning and dyeing yarns and weaving rugs, considerable information was 
obtained concerning the kind of wool required and tne economic and cultural sige 
nificance of Navajo weaving. By attending fairs, field days, sings and ceremo~ 
nies, some insight was gained of Navajo economic, social, and religious activities 


in relation to trading. 


*Assisted by A. Le Walker, Soil Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture, 
and Wm. I. Goodwin and Wm, Brostrom, Indian Service, U, S. Department of the 


Interior. 


Neale a5's 
The Nevejo Country ye 


Some knowledge of the Navajo country seems essential to a clear understanding 
of Navajo treding, This vast area of desert to semi-desert country—-including the 
Hopi reservation, which is completely surrounded by the Navejo--is situated in 
northeastern Arizona, northwestern New Mexico, southern Uteh, and a small part of 
southwestern Colorado. ‘It comprises an area estimated at ebout 14,383,000 acres 
of unsurveyed lands, including 2,280,960 acres of Hopi lands and an additional 
888,480 acres of 160“acre allotments on the Public Domain, making a total 
estimated acreage of sbout 15,271,480 acres. Roughly, the area averages about 200 ~ 
miles long from east to west and ebout 130 miles from north to south. 


i : ik 
Topography. ee LOpOer any, of the Navajo country, cheers says: 


" "In its la areor topographic peletton the Navajo.country 
is part of the Colorado Plateau province, a region of flat 
lying or slightly tilted rocks cut by cenyons and surmounted 
by meses end buttes, About 32 percent of the Navajo country 
lies between 6,000 and 7,000 feet above sea level, and 10 per— 
cent betveen 7,000 and 9,000 feet. ‘Only 156 square miles out 
of a totel of 25,725 square miles lie below 4,000 feet, and 
only 42 square miles excéed 9,000 feet. The extremes of me— 
lief are Navajo Mountein, 10,416 feet, and the mouth of Little 
Colorado River, 2,800 feet above sea level, Along the line of 
Bridge Canyon an extreme range in elevation of 7,000 feet is } 
attoinda in’a distance of 8 milesy Broedly characterized, vac 
region is @& plateau in which the depth of canyons about equals 
the height of mountains; in other words, the downward depart 
ures from a.general surface at about 5,500 feet are nearly 
equal in amount to the upward departures.!! 


Water Resources. The water resources of the Navejo country are. decidedly 
limited in rainfell end snow and in underground water, while the evaporation rate 
is very high, The rains and snow~fall very considerably with elevation. Rainfall 
varies from 12 or more inches in the Chuska and other mountains to less than 6 


inches in some of the lower elevations, At Fort Defiance, for exemple, elevation 
of about 7,000 fee the mean annual rainfall from 1853 to 1913, inclusive, was 
about 12.8 incnecets At Holbrook, elevation about 5,000 feet, the mean annual 


rainfall from 1888 to 1913, inclusive, wes 9.15 inches, At Tuba City, elevation 
about 4,700 feet, the mean anmel rainfall from 1897 to 1913, was 5.3 inches, and 
at Fruitland in the San Juan Velley, elevation about 5,200 feet, the mean annual 
«rainfall from 1903 to 1913, inclusive, was 6.89 smchent 


In-addition to being limited, rainfall in tne Navajo country is erratic, It 
is unevenly distributed not only from season to season, but also from year to year, 
Normally, the greater part of it falls in July, August, and September, and the 
lesser part in April, May, and June. It varies from year to year from about one~ 
half to twice the normal, ‘The rainfall consists mostly of local downpours which 
last at most but a few hours and usually but a few minutes, Gentle rainfalls 
such as characterize the more humid regions of the country are seldom experienced, * 
though they sometimes occur, 


Wee 


‘l/ Gregory, Herbert E,, The Navajo Country; Water Supp y Paper 380, U. ZC! 
Geological Survey, Washington, p. 21, 1916. 
2/ Gregory, p. 51. 
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Temperatures, Except for occasional dust, sand, and snow storms, the summer 
and mich of the winter climate of the Navajo country is generally agreeable, ‘The. 
mean annual temperature, for example, :at Fort Defiance--5t. Michaels, Arizona, 
from 1899 to 1913 (except 1910), as reported by Gregory=/, was 47. 6° "Fe The high» 
est annual temperature reported in this period was 98° while the lowest was =c4°. 
At Holbrook incomplete data from 1891 to 1913 indicated a mean annuel temperature 
of 54,2 , an annual high of 106 » and an annual low of ee, At Tebe City income 
plete Hens from 1897 to 1913 indicated a mean annual temperature of 52, ig, » highest 
temperature 108°, end lowest temperature -13°, As indicated, the anmal and daily 
renges of ee ture are unusually wide. Gregory states that a daily range of 
about 40° is probably common to the whole reservation while ranges of 50° have 
been frequently experienced, 


snow, Greg roryt! states that a snowfall of about 2 inches per annum is 
normal for Holbrook oS 46,1 inches for St. Michaels, end that, in elevations 
above 7,000 feet, snow mey fall any time between October 1 and June 1 and ma. 
remain on the ena a days or weeks, 


sunshine, The entire reservation is noted for its clear skies, averaging 
between 250 and 300 days a year. 


Wind. Evidence of the action of winds is found in sand and dust storms and 
their erosive action on’soils and rocks, A mumber of sand storms were encountered 
in our travels between April and October, Gregory— reports the average wind vel~ 
ocity at Flagsteff, near the southwestern corner of the reservation, as verying 
from 5 to 10 miles per hour, and the prevailing direction as from the southweste 
Wind and rains present the ae country with serious problems of wind and water 
erosion, 


The Peoples of the Navajo Country 


In addition to a knowledge of the Navajo country, an acquaintance with its 
0 se 


peooles, past and present, ems.essential to a proper understanding of trading. 


The Ancieyt P les. The Navajo country is dotted over with the ruins of the 
dwelling places of ry Ancient Peoples, Evidently, they had made noteworthy 
progress in agriculture, weeving, pottery, and. basketry, and had carried on trade 
With other tribes, These relics of the past provide food for reflection on the 
processes of human evolvement. Inhospiteble as the region in which they are found 
may at first appear, it has sustained a slowly evolving humanity over thousands of 
years. Through their crops, their arts and handicrafts, and other Pes they 
made importent contributions to the Southwestern civilization, 


0 } 
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The Hopis. ‘the Hopis are cultural, if not lineal, as scondenes of the Ancient 
Peoples, They are a sedentary people who grow crops Simi to those found in-the 
rains and who live in dwellings resembling the dwellings of the Ancient Peoples, 
They weave end make pottery and basketry and use kivas, as did the Ancient Peoples. 
After the coming of the Spanish, the Hopis acquired livestock and. some additional - 
crops. Though they keep horses and burrows and graze sheep, goats, and cattle, 
their livestock enterprises are usually supplementary to ete farming, They are 
essentially ea self-sufficing agricultural pcople. 


3/ Gregory, Pe 4. 
4/ Gregory, Pe 429 
5/ Gregory, De 08, 
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Their fields are cerefully selected with reference to soil and moisture, They 
plant especially adapted varieties of corn, beans, squashes, peaches, and other 
crops and tend them well. They are excéptionally successful as dry farmers and as. 
storm-water irrigationists where water is available. In preserving their plant, 
animal, and human adeptations to the requirements of a very exacting natural envir~ 
onment, they have passed on some of the things which they probebly inherited from 
the Ancient Peoples to the pastoral Navajos and others whose business it is to 
build a stable civilization in the arid Southwest. 


Living in an arid country where water is limited and drought often severe, the 
Hopis are a conservative, frugal people. When the seasons ore good, they store up 
food supplies and save money to carry them through periods of scarcity. Believing 
that the water supply is a function of the gods, the Hopis appeal to them ceremo- 
nially for rain and abundent harvests. Wisely enough, they reinforce faith with 
works; they help answer their prayers. 


The Navajos. In many respects they Navajos differ widely from their neighbors, 
the Hopis, though in some respects they show cultural relationshipse In contrast 
with the sedentary Hopis, the Nevajos are a pastoral people and in conformity with 
their mode of life have no villages. They live, for the most part, in isolated 
hogens of rather temporary construction. [In fact, most Navajo families, in the 
course of the year, live in two or more different hogans. The more stable of these, 
their winter hogan, is located on their winter grazing grounds; the other, a tempo~. 
rary sheltér, is located on their summer ranges, In the more favored localities, 
some of the Nevajo families have houses of two or more rooms, built of logs or 
stone after the fashion of frontier graziers,. y 


Traditionally, the Navajos were a nomadic people, subsisting variously by 
hunting, warfare, raiding, foraging, and gathering the wild fruits of nature, To-~ 
day, living on their reservation, they are a more settled people, deriving their 
real and monetary incomes from sheep; goats, lambs, rugs, silver jewelry, and to a 
certain extent, from food and feed crops grown in Hopi fashion. Navejo farming, 
however, seems much neglectede More of it might be done to good advantage. Some 
years the Navajos derive considerable income from the gathering of pifions for the 
market, and during the past two years they have been given much-needed employment on 
Public Works within the reservation, 


The Navajos are a virile people; they have shown a remarkable capacity to 
adjust themselves to their surroundings and make necessary changes in their way of 
living. They heve increased in numbers from about 9,000 in 1868 to about 50,000 at 4 
the present time, They are of good mentality and are by odds the largest tribe of 
full-blood Indians, In fact, they are the only tribe to become pastoral shepherds, 
an important step in human evolvement. Though they have adopted both individuals 
and clans from other tribes of Indians, they ore still remarkably free of European 
blood. . Less than a dozen cases of intermarriage with whites were observed in the 
summer of 1934, Notwithstanding views expressed to the contrary, they are an in 
dustrious. people, Navajo men on the Public Works appeared bright and capable, and 
the women, wherever found, were always busy cooking, herding, killing, and dressing 
mutton, milking goats, shearing sheep, lambing, spinning, dyeing, weaving, or look~ 
ing after children, Normally, they are self-reliant and happy people, 


' 


The Navajos, moreover, are an aesthetic people. Many of their children draw 
remarkably well with colored crayons, snd some of the Navajo youths show ability as 4 
painters of Navajo scenes in colors. Their artistic talent, however, finds its 


er en ae ” a pithy a 


j best expression in the hammered silver of their silversmiths, the. sand paintings of 
their chanters, and the blankets and rugs of their weavers, They also enjoy the 
beauties of their desert country. 


Though warriors of note prior to 1863, they are basically a quiet, peaceslove 
ing people, who appeal to their gods in their ceremonies and singsfor such good 
things of life as health, peace, beeuty, rain, and abundant harvests. -The white 
man has much to learn of the human qualities of the Nevajo. Indians. 


Again, the Navajos are an acquisitive people. From Pueblo, Spanish-American, 
end Anglo—Americen peoples they have ecquired many clements of economy and culture 
which they have made their own, 


From these neighboring peoples, they, for exemple, have acquired their crops, 
livestock, arts, crafts, style of dress, and, probably, the rudiments of their 
ceremonies and sings, In some cases, notably their hand-spinning and weaving, 
Silversmithing, and sand painting, they have by far outdistanced their instructors. 
Even today, for better or worse, they are acquiring more and more of.the customs 
end tastes of the white civilization about them. Will they continue to make wise 
selections of the cultural elements which they acquire from us or will they acquire 
enough of our follies to submerge them economically and socially in our civiliza- 
tion? These probabilities vresent the Indian Service, the traders, and, in fact, 

* ell white men and women who serve the Novajos in any capacity, with definite re+ 
sponsibilities concerning the future of the Nevajo people. 


Nevejo Problems 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Nevajos are in many respects a resourceful 
people, they are backward in matters pertaining to, the conservation of their 
natural resources and to their adjustment to changing economic conditions requiring 
concerted action on the part of the community or the tribe... They, of course, - suf 
fered from the effects of the depression like other groups, but, long before the 
depression, certain forces had set to work tending to.undermine their original 
self-reliance and to make them more end more dependent upon the commercial world 
for the means of subsistence, 


Among such influences were a rapid increase in population without proportion 
ate increase in the land supply and the develowment of tastes and preferences for 
the manufactured articles offered by the traders in exchange for the Indians! 
sheep, wool, rugs, and other products, Like the cotton farmers of the South, the 
more dependent the Navajos became upon the local merchants, the more they exerted 
themselves to increase the size of their flocks and their crops of wool and lambs, 
This, in turn, led to the overstocking of their ranges, overgrazing, the destruc 
tion of the vegetative cover, the walking of the flocks too far to feed and water 
and consequent soil erosion by wind and water, loss of underground water, storm 
water for irrigation, and livestock from starvation and exposure, and the produc 
tion of inferior sheep, wool, lambs, rugs, and other products. 


Buying, as they do, high-priced manufactured goods of the traders and paying 
for them with cheep raw materials, or buying in a protected and selling in an une 
protected market, the Nevajos have found it éxtremely difficult to obtain the necese 
sities of life, to say nothing of comforts and luxuries, though subsisting under a 
« very simple standard of Indian living. 


& 
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Fortunately, the Navajos consume large quantities of the mutton which they pro 
duce and, in the absence of adequate supplies of vegetable foodstuffs, they consume 
all of the edible parts of the animals, a dietary custom which tends to provide 
them with needed minerals and vitamins. More and more, however, they are tempteg 
to adopt the white man's dietary habits which call for increasing monetary incomes 
as well as increasing production of field crops, fruits and vegetables for home 
consumption, But, being primarily a nomadically inclined pastoral people, they are 
less prepared to store up animal and vegetable products for consumption in winter 
time and during years of drought or scarcity.than, for example, their sedentary 
Hopi neighbors. . 


It appears not to be generally understood that the Navajos have such temporary 
homes and move about with their livestock so much in the course of a year that it 
seems to many of them impracticable to store up food supplies for @ year or more 
ahead. Moreover, Navejo hospitality and a recognition of mutual responsibility in 
matters of welfare tend to work against the accumulation of food supplies. Visitor 
are fed as long as food is available, and if a particular family were known to have 
plenty of food, the chances are that relatives and friends would come and stay unti 
the food supply was exheusted, This custom also explains one of the obstacles 
encountered by any Navajo who engages in trading. It seems not impracticable, 
therefore, from the Noveajo viewpoint that these people exchange practically every—- -~ 
thing they produce with the. trader for needed. supplies of food and clothing. In 
doing so, they are merely using the trading post as their storeroom or warehouse... 


Considering the nomadic tendencies of the Navajos and their consequent disin~ 
Clination to accumulate more than they can carry about with them on their winter 
end summer ranges, a possible solution of this problem would be to establish pro-~ 
cessing plants for meats, fruits, and vegetables wheré reserves might be stored and 
delivered to the owners as needed, Craft shops might also be established for con- 
verting their raw materials, particularly their. wool, pelts, skins, and hides into 
more valuable forms, If, for example, Navajo weavers were assured of an adequate 
supply of the right kind of wool for hand spinning and weaving, the quality of thei 
rugs might be greatly improved, and the demand for them enhanced without inter~ 
ference with the form of their native art. In other words, the Navajos might live 
more securely and well as pastoral people if they were provided with facilities for 
processing and storing a larger proportion of the meats, field crops, fruits, and 
vegetables that they grow, or might grow, and their sheep, wool, rugs, and other 
products were improved in quality to the point that they might obtain more of the 
traders! merchandise for the surpluses that they produce. 


some problems listed. It is not the purpose of this report to dwell at length 
upon the varied problems confronting the Navajos. Some of them, however, are list~ 
ed as forces affecting Nevajo incomes, expenditures, and volumes of trading, 
ie Erosion contral. 
ee weep improvement, including the development of a breed of 


sheep better suited to the conditions prevailing in the 
Navajo country and to the needs of the Navajo people. 


Oe HLoOck improvement, including a system of mating and culling, 


4, Range improvement, including revegetation and maintenance, 
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Water development, including a better distribution of wells, 
springs, reservoirs, and diversion damsy 


Native Indian crop pvrotection and improvement. The hundreds 
of years of special adaptation to Navajo conditions in the 
corn, beans, squashes, and peaches, for example, should be 
guarded carefully against indiscriminate crossing with poorly 
adepted varieties introduced from the humid region. 


The production of more adequate supplies of food and feed 
crops for family consumption.’ 


The maintenance of more adequate food reserves for consump 
tion during winters and years of scarcity. The question to 
be decided is whether processing of meats, fruits, and 
vegetables can be done about the hogans or whether community 
processing and storage plants should be developed. 


Improvement of Navajo arts and crefts from both the utili- 
tarian and the artistic viewpoints, adding leather working 
to silversmithing, spinning, and weaving. 


The maintenance of a better balance between self~sufficing 
and commercial enterprises in Navajo economy, 

‘ 
Placing Navajo economy, so far as possible, on a cash basis 
and making the Navajos less dependent on store creditse 
Reducing the cost of credits to the Navajos by reducing 
the credit risks, and placing, necessary credits on a 
cashplus-cost-of-credit basis, 


Improvement of Nevajo education, making it a vital force 
in Navajo evolvement, enabling both young end adult to 
gropple more successfully with thé naturel, economic, and 
social factors affecting their well-being and happiness. 


Progressive adjustments in the Navajo standard of living, 
enabling these people to earn more and live better on 
their own resources, 


The development of a program of scientific research for 
the study of Navajo problems-—technical, economic, and 
social, 


Perfecting © more ededuate extension organization, 
enabling extension specialists to serve all the communi- 
ties of the entire reservation. This seems essential to 
progress in community life, 


The develooment of a soirit of cooperation among the 
Navajos in the practical solution of the foregoing 
problems. 


17. Helping the Nevajos to evolve naturally and logically and 
to build an enlightened civilizetion on Nevajo foundations 
If Navajo trading is to be improved, these problems will 
have to be solved but, of course, they cannot be solved in 
a day. For the solution of many of them, at least a gener- 
ation of time and concerted action will be required. 


Readjustment and rehabilitation. Waen we reached the Navajo reservation early 
in April, it was a scene of great activity. Under the Indian Emergency Conserve 
tion Work, Nevajo workmen were pbuilding reservoirs, diversion dams, roads, school 
buildings, and telephone lines, improving springs, and sinking wells. Under the 
Soil Conservation Service, Navajo workmen were elso engaged in checking ond pre- 
venting soil ond wind crosion, Tho Commissioner and his specialists were recon 
structing the Navajo caucational system, consolidating the six former Navajo 
jurisdictions ana building a new headquarters for the unified administration. As 
metters of economic cdjustment and social rehebilitation, the new Indian policy was 
being put into practices h 


Notwithstanding the apparent difficulties confronting the Navajos, they are a 
promising peoples Their knowledge of nature may serve them well in the future; for 
example, they moy be able to conserve their resources, use them to better advantage 
and learn, elong with the wnite men, to adjust themselves progressively to changing, 
economic and social conditions. If the Nevajos are willing to face their problems 
fronkly and to cooperate both among themselves and with the Indian Service in find 
ing practical solutions, they have importent contributions to make to human progre¢ 


in the arid Southwest. 


Navajo Trading 


Indian trading as conducted in the Nevajo country is probably our best remain 
ing exemple of frontier commerce. Trade with the Indians began with the firs 
settlements alone the seaboard and served as the veneuard of Huropean penetration 
into the interior, in the struggle for suworemacy on the North American continente 
Adventurers entered the Indien country with boat or pack-horse loads of merchandise 
which they exchanged for Indian products. Transactions were by barter or the use 
of wempum or other currencies aecepted as media of exchange. Except as modified by 
improvements in business etaics, chonges in the type and variety of merchandise and 
Indian products exchanged and in the nature, scope, and effectiveness of Indian 
administration, Navejo trading is carried on today in much the same fashion as 


Indian trading in. former times,. 


The trading posts on the reservation are necessarily distributed widely over 
the desert, often twenty miles or more apart. Meny of the roads ere unimproved 
and, though canyons eud wasnes are numerous, bridges are relatively few. Between 
drought and send, sudden downpours and mud, travel and the trucking of freight are 
at times slow, uncertain, and expensive. . Most of the traders and their families 
live epart from usual contacts with white civilization. In the absence of white 
schools, the isolated trader must either employ a private tutor for his children 
or send them avay to school, ‘When he goes to town to attend to business affairs, 
or secure medical attention for a member of his family, he usually mekes 4 round 
trip of from 60 to 300 miles by Care 


Usually, the Indian products are brought into the trading posts and applied 
on accounts created for goods previously obtained by the Indians on personal 


‘ 
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credit. If, after settlement of the account, a cash balance is due the Indian, he 
may receive it in the form of additional merchandise, in currency, or in credit 
balances, Normally, however, the Indians receive a ete te small proportion of 
the value of their products in-cash,..Their savings, if any, are invested in live~ 
gtock, beads, or silver jewelry, which serve in lieu of a benk account. From their 
-Sheep, they can draw income only twice oa yeer, when their wool and lamb crops are 
reody for morket, 


The Traders. Most of the traders visited on the reservation were of old 
Anglo-American stock, while a few of them were of Spanish or Indian descent, 

Three full~blood Wevajos operate trading posts in the Navajo reservation and a 
number of Hopis operate stores and trading posts in the Hopi villages, Four white 
traders visited had wives and children of Indien descent, 


pervices Rendered by Treders. In the course of the year, the traders render 
a diversity of services to the Indian community. When he enters upon the trading 
post business, he, of course, provides a.trading post building which includes a 
selesroom and, in most cases, living quarters for his family and help, While in 
most cases the living quarters form a part of the trading post building, in some 
cases they are provided by a separate’ residence, In some cases, tne necessary 
werehouse space is also a part.of the treding post building, while in others the 
warehouse space is provided in separnte buildings. Ordinarily, a camp hogan is © 
provided for the use of Indians coming from a distance to trade. Uxcept where the 
trading post is located at a school, hospitel, or other Government esteblishment, 
) the cluster of trading vost a aie stands ae alone on the desert landscape. 


The trader equips his buildings with the usuel trading facilities and stocks 
his store with merchandise of the kinds usually demanded by the Navajos, This 
consists primarily of staple dry goods, groceries, tobaccos, hardware, Indian 
jewelry, end minor items of Indian luxury. At some of the more centrally—located 
trading posts, such, for example, as Fort Defiance, Shiprock, and Tuba City, the 
stocks are more nee ILTEOCMUUt Stil] of a type that eopeals primarily to the 
Indian trade. Stocks of dress clothing for men and women, drugs, cosmetics, and 
notions, such as are normally found in the stores of the towns and cities nearby, 
are very exceptional. ; 


The trader extends unsecured credit on oven accounts in anticipation of the 
tndians! wool and lamb crops and he elso extends minor credits secured by pawn, 
including silver bracelets, rings, and belts, beads, guns, seddle blankets, rugs 
or other articles of value, Most traders advance provisions, wool, and dyes to the 
women for the weaving of rugs, The ruz income is of greater economic significance 
to the Navajos than the values involved would indicate. It is practically the only 
income they can normally depend upon between wool and lamb marketing seasons, In 
addition, the rug as a work of art nas its cultural values which cannot be ignored, 
Many of the traders interviewed advance provisions and bar silver to the silvere 
smiths. Apparently there were no silversmiths in the vicinity of about half of 
the trading posts, 

eS \ 

Most traders counsel the Indians on business and personel affairs, With few 
exceptions, they, at one time or another, have advised the Indians relative to 
sheep breeding and wool, lamb, and rug improvement from the viewpoint of the com» 
mercial markets. In these matters, they have usually cooperated with the wnole~ 
salers who deal in Indian products, and with the employees of the Indian Service, 
In some cases the trader also cooperates with representatives of Indian advances 
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ment organizations in the promotion of the use of the better types of old Indian 
blanket and Tug designsSe 


The uabiane are also called upon frequently for aid and advice concerning 
Indian family and community affairs, such as marital difficulties, illness, deaths, 
and inheritances, Some traders are doubtless better counselors than others, while 
some of them refrain as much as possible from acting es counselors of the Indians 
on the theory that this is a function of the Indian Service. They usually cooper 
ate with the Government in the matter of dipping sheep and goats for scabies, and 
in many cases, advance the Indians their dipping fees. The Indians, however, in— 
sist upon the counsel and advice of the trader, or of an employee of the Indian 
Service, and this insistence should be fully satisfied as it presents an oppor 
tunity to the employees of the Indian Service to understand Navajo psychology, | 
gain Navajo confidence and render important services to the Navajo community, 
Needless to say, a person who would gain the confidence of the Navajos must we 
properly introduced by a person who already holds their confidence. Many of the 
vraders provision sings and ceremonies either by outright donations, or more COI 
monly, the sale of merchandise on credit. This is done, in part, to accommodate 
the Indians and, in part, to secure Indian good will and patronage. For example, 
it is said to be advantageous for a resourceful trader to originate a three-day 
sduaw dance in the vicinity of another trader's trading post, move half way be- 
tween this trading post and that of the trader to be benefitted on the second P 
night, and end on the third or last night in the vicinity of the trading post tobe # 
benefitted, é 

w 
The Trading Posts 


The Establishment of Trading Posts. Before the arrival of the white man in 
the Southwest, the Navajos evidently bartered with other Indians, and before the 
establishment of fixed trading posts, they traded more or less with white men along 
the borders of their country. Fixed trading posts date from about the time of the 
return of the Navajos from Bosque Redondo in 1868, The authentic dates of estab 
lishment of each and every trading post studied were not available but, according 
to the views of some 49 eieock two of the trading posts visited were established 

- between 1870 and 1879, presumably around 1870; 2 between 1880 and 1889; 7 between 
1890 and 1899; 14 “hess 1900 and 1909; 15 between 1910 and 1919; and 9 between 
1920 and 1929, These figures, of course, apply only to the trading posts studied, 
not to the establishment of some 30 odd trading posts on the reservation not 
studied, 


It appears, however, that the bulk of present-day trading posts was estab— 
lished after 1890 and that the most active veriod of trading post establishment. was 
from 1900 to the present time, 


Within the bounds of the present reserva tion, only three of the trading posts 
studied were unlicenseds these were on deeded lands. However, just off the reser 
vetion and in the towns along the borders, such as Gallup, Manuelito, Holbrook, 
Winslow, Flagsteff, and Farmington, there are many unlicensed trading posts and 
business establishments receiving more or less Navajo patronage. These, of course, 
yresent problems in the administration of Indian trading, but for lack of time and 
personnel, could not be included in the present study, The fact remains, however, 
- that the bulk of Novajo trading is with the licensed traders on the reservation 
ond, with the extension of Nevajo boundaries, a number of trading posts that were 
unlicensed in the summer of 1944 will doubtless appty for licenses, 
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Years in Business. Of 45 licensed tra anders studied,.14 had been in business 
from 1 to 5 years; 12 from 6 t6:10- years: 10 from.11 to-15: years; -4 from 16 to 20 
years; 4 from 21 to 25 years; and only one’ had been in business. as long as 30 
years. 1 ee EME i DAE EOS bs ie 

Distance from Wholesaler, “None ‘of thé. posts: studied were 20 miles or less 
from 2 wholesale house; 14 ‘are from 21. ie 40 miles:;. 19 from 41 to 80 miles; 9 from 
8l' to 120 miles; 6 from ‘L21 to 160’ miles: and 2 from 161 ‘to:200 miles, the last two 
being 165 and 185 miles, respéctively, an the wholesalers 


Distance from Indian Agency. The distance of the trading post from the near 
est agency, (Fort 1 Defiance, Crown Point, Shiprock, Tuba City, Keoms Canyon, and 
Leupp) is an item of ' pos terice in the supervision of trading and marketing. Of 50 
trading posts studied, 17 are from 0 to 25 miles; 17 fram 26 to 50 miles; l2 from 
51 to 75 miles; 2 from 76 to 100 miles; and 2 between 101 and 125 miles from the 
agency. Had ae distances been measured from the new centrel agency near Fort 
Defiance, they would have been materially greater then those reported, 


‘Troders! Ages, Of 45 traders whose ages were recorded, 9 were from 26 to 35s 
14 from 36 to 45; 12 from 46 to 55; and 10 were from 56 to 65 years of age, 


Traders! Experience, Of 43 traders reporting their experience in trading, 6 
Mad from 1 to 5 years: 7 had 6 to 10 years: 8 had 11 to 15 years; 9 had 16 to 20 
years; 6 had 21 to 25 years; 5 had 26 to 30 years; and 2 had between 31 and 35 
years of experience, 


Menagers! Salaries. The salaries of the hired managers of trading posts 
varied from as low as $40.00 to as high as $200.00 per month end perquisites added, 
including quarters, merchandise-at cost or free groceries, fuel, lights, and 
laundry. The salary range was as follows; One manager drew $40,00; one, $50.00; 
four, $100.00; one, $125.00; four, $150,00; two, $200.00; one, $100.00 plus 5 pers 
cent of the profits; one, $100.00 plus 25 percent of the profits; and four re» 
ceived no fixed salaries but, in lieu thereof received one half of the net profits 
of the business, The managers working for a percentage of the net earnings claimed 
to own no share in the business, 


Of the four managers who drew $100.00 per month, two owned a one-third interest 
each, one owned a 45 percent interest, and one a 50 percent interest in the 
-bDasiness,. Of woes who drew $150, 00 on month, two owned a 25 percent interest 
each in the business, The manager who drew $100.00 plus 5 percent of the year's 
net profits owned a one-third interest in the business, while the manager who 
received $100.00 plus 25 percent of the yearly net profits claimed to own no share 

in the business, 
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Experience of Glerks. Many of the traders hed been clerks before they entered 
business for themselves, Of 44 clerks reporting their experience, 16 had from 1 to 
5 years: 14 had from 6 to 10 years; 8 had from 11 to 15 years; 5 from16 to 20 
years: and one had 22 years of experience, 


Clerks! Salaries, Of 50 trading posts studied, 31 hired clerks and 19 
employed none, In the latter case, members of the trader's family helped wait on 
customers, The 31 stores hiring clerks employed 58. Of the 58 employed, 13 were 
Indians,~ 3 Hopis and 10 Navajos. One clerk drew $25.00, room and board; 2 drew 
$30.00 each; 1 drew $37.50, room end board; 3 drew $40.00 each, 2 of whom received 


room and board; 2 drew: $45.00 each, room and board; 19 drew $50.00 each, 17 of 
whom received room and board: 1 drew $55;00, twith ‘quarters: 3 drew $60.00 each, 
with quarters, and 1 received board; 3 drew $65,006 each, 2 of whom received room 
end board: 1 drew $70.00 with quarters: 6 drew $75.00, 5: of whom received room 
end board and 1 was furnished quarters only: 1 drew $76.00; 3 drew $85.00 each, 
© of whom were provided quarters and l received board only: 3 drew $90.00 each, 
2 of whom were provided quarters only and 1 received board only: 4 drew $100.00 
each, 3 of whom were provided quarters and 1 received board only; 1 drew Piel OO), 
with quarters only; 1 drew $125.00 with quarters only; 2 drew $150.00 each, 1 of 
whom was provided quarters only; and 1 dréw $250.00 a month. - 


Usually, the clerks were permitted to buy merchandise at wholesale, or vhole- 
sale plus 10 percent, In practically one-third of the cases, therefore, the 
salary paid clerks was $50.00 each, room and board. 


Wages of Indian Clerks. Of the 13 Indian Clerks employed by traders, 2 re— 
ceived $30.00 each without quarters or board; 1 received $40.00, room and board; 
5 received $50.00 each, 4 of whom received room and board; 1 received $55.00 
with quarters only; 1 received $60.00; 1 received $65.00; 1 received $70.00 with 
Quarters only; and 1 received $85.00 a month. It is usual for Indian clerks to 
lodge and board themselves, The apparent exception, above, in the $50.00 classi- 
fication is explained by the fact that the clerks were members of the traders! 
femilies. Otherwise, Indian clerks received practically the same perquisites as 
white clerks, 


Wages of Indian Labor. Of the 50 trading posts reporting daily wages paid 
Indian labor, when or as employed, 3 reported $1.00 a day; 4 reported $1.50; 34 
reported $2.00 to $2.10; 2 reported $2.25: 5 reported $2.50; and 1 reported $3.00 
aday. In a few cases, traders reported paying $3.00 a day for skilled labor, in- 
cluding stone masons and herders. 


Most of the traders! families employed domestic help cither by the month or — 

the day as needed. me 16 traders reporting, 2 paid $12.00: l paid $16.00% 7 

aid $20.00; 1 paid $25 and 5 paid $30.00 a month. <All regularly employed 
eee helo received room and board. Twenty dollars per month, room and boar aie 
therefore, appears to be the normal wage for domestic help on the reservation. 
Laundresses working by the day were reported to receive from $1.00 to $2.50 with 
meals. The wages quoted are not invariably paid in cash. Probably the greater 
part of such wages are expended at the trading post while some, either on or off 
the reservation, are said to be paid wholly or in part in tokens or credit slips. 


Representative data’ could not be gathered concerning the earnings of silver~ 
smiths and weavers, Our impression, however, is that the income from these 
sources in terms of montly or daily wages is low. Ina few cases of extraordin— 
arily skilled silversmiths and weavers, nowever, it was said that their incomes 
compared more favorably with that of skilled labor. 


Where trading families live. Of 50 trading posts studied, 37 of the tra- 
ders! families had quarters in the trading post building, while 14 had separate 
houses. 


Construction of eMiNeinae Of the 64 trading posts and residences observed, 
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oo were buily of rock, 16 of adobe, 5 of logs, and 8 were frame buildings. 
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Heating. Of 68 trading post buildings and residences, 46 were heated by 
stoves, 18 had fireplaces, and 4 were heated by furnaces, 


Fuel. Of 50 treding posts studied, 22,burned both wood and coal, <2 Re | 
wood only, and 6 burned coal only. with ‘the except ion of two traders who had bought 
coal in hia the fuel used by the, 50" traders studied was obtained locally from 
Indians 


Home Equipment and Facilities for Guests. Of the 50 trading posts studied, 
467 had running hot and cold wate water r and 13 carried water from a well. Thirty-five 
_ had bathtubs, 24 had-:indoor. toilets, and 26 had outdoor toilets. Four operated 
tourist lodges as a part of their business and all but a few of the remainder 
served meals and furnished lodging at nominal cost as a convenience to Government 
employees or other visitors, Of the 50 trading posts studied, 43 provided camp 
hogans for the Indians cae (WG aie wale rin 


Number of Families Served by Trading Posts, According to 50 traders inter- 
viewed, 21 served white and Indian families, while 29 served Indian femilies only. 
The 21 trading posts serving white families as well as Indians reported serving a 
total of 303 white families, or an average of slightly more than 14 white families 
each, The average for the bulk of the trading posts, however, was lower by vitue 
of the fact that one trading post served 100 white fom ae, while 3 served 25 and 
2 Served 20 sach., 


| The traders! estimates of the number of Indian families served are likely to 
‘exceed the total number of families actuelly residing in the trading areas of the 
trading posts for the reason thet the same families may be counted by two or more 
competing traders. Presuming that there are 9,500 Navajo families on the reserva-— 
tion and 80 trading posts, there could be no more than an average of between 120 
and 125 families per store at the present time, The following, however, are the 
‘traders! estimates: Three would venture no estimates, while the estimates of the 
‘remaining 47 totaled 6,449 families, or an average of 135 families each. The 
distribution of estimated families served more or less is shovm in Tables 1 and 2, 
pages 13 and 14, 


Table 1 


Showing frequency distribution of 
47 traders! estimates of the number of families- 
served by each trading post. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation, 


Families Number of Trading 
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It will be observed that about 25 percent of the 47 trading posts studied 
served 50 families or less, and about two- thirds of them served 100 families or 
less. 


Estimated reductions in 

retail prices if trading were on a cash basis, This, of course, raises 4 
hypothetical question. [In the first place, it presumes that the Navajos are for- 
ward-looking and would save money if they had a place for its safe-keeping. As a 
matter of fact, they have no banking facilities and money with most of them is mere- 


ly a medium of exchange, not a store of wealth. 


Presuming, however, that it might be possible to place the Navajos on a cash 
trading basis, 37 traders made the following estimates of reduction which might be 
made in present credit prices: 4 thought that prices might be reduced 5 percent; 
24, 10 percent; 7, 15 pereent; and 2, 20 percent. In other words, about three- 
fourths of the traders reporting thought retail prices might be reduced 10 percent 
if trading were placed on a cash basis. 


Ownership. Of 50 trading posts studied, 35 were individually owmed and 15 
were corporations, or partnershipse Some individual owners owned more than one 
trading post. For example, J. Lorenzo Hubbell, Jr., whose main store is at Oraibi, 
Arizona, reported that he owned branches at Greasewood, Pinon, and Black Mountain 
on the reservation, and another at Tenebito, off the reservation, but included in 
the proposed new boundary.s Mr. Hubbell also operates a wholesale house at Winslow, 
Arizonae Mr. A. H. Lee, whose main store is at Ganado, Arizona, also reported own- 
ing Steamboat Canyon and Salina Springs Trading Posts. Mr. C. A. Wheeler, whose 
main store is at Sunrise Springs on patented land but bounded on all sides by the 
reservation, also reported owning the White Cone Trading Post in the Hopi reserva- 
tione Babbitt Brothers Trading Company, a corporation with main offices at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, reported that they owned a trading post at Cedar Ridge, and 
another at Tuba City, outright. The Warren Trading Post Company of Kayenta, 
Arizona, is one in which Babbitt Brothers Trading Company claimed a two-thirds and 
Keither Warren a one-third interest. The Red Lake Trading Post at Tonalea, Arizona, 
was reported owned 55 percent by Babbitt Brothers Trading Company and 45 percent by 
John P. O'Farrell. The Jeddito Trading Post was reported as a partnership in which 
Babbitt Brothers Trading Company owned 50 percent and Wilmer C. Roberts owned 50 
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percent. OC. G. Shillingburg, whose main store is at Rough Rock, Arizona, also re- 
ported owning Round Top Trading Post at Ganado. Karl G. Ashcroft, who formerly 
owned the trading post at Greasewood’ Springs, veported that he had sold a half 
_interest to C. M. Taylor. .Mr. Ashcroft also stated that he had bought the trading 
post at Round Rock and had sold a half interest in it to Vernon Jack. The Crown 
Point Trading Company, a. corporation, with headquarters at Crown Point, New Mexico, 
reported owning two stores at Crown Point on the reservation, and one at Thoreau off 
the reservation. $§.:K. Borum, who owns the trading post at Leupp, reported that he 
also owned a half. interest in the trading post at Red Lake on the Leupp reservation. 
Hubert Richardson, who owns the trading post at Cameron, Arizona, also reported own 
ing the trading:post at Kaibeto, Arizona. 


The Progr ive ercantite Company of Fruitland, New Mexico, just off the 
Preservation, is a ee owned equally by A. L. Foutz, Burton Dustin, W. C- 
Stolworthy, and Sheldon Dustin. This firm does both a wholesale. and retail dusi- 
ness. [t reported that it ‘owned no trading posts on the reservation. However, 
Sheldon. Dustin and W.°C. Stolworthy, partners in the Progressive Mercantile Company, 
reported they each individually owned a one-third interest in the Teec-Nos-Pos 
Trading Post. The remaining one-third interest in this trading post was reported 
owned by HE. Le Foutz, a son of A. Le Foutz of the Progressive Mercantile Company. 
This was said to be the only trading post on the reservation in which any of the 
partners owning the Progressive Mercantile Company owned an interest. This company 
holds informal contracts with its regular trading post customers to furnish 
merchandise at wholesale (cost plus transportation delivered at Fruitland) plus 10 
percent for handling. Exceptions were flour and foodstuffs on which the markups 
were 5 percent in the summer of 1934. These regular customers are extended credit 
between wool and lamb marketing seasons without interest. In fact, during the 
depression such accounts were carried for greater lengths of time. For a trader, 
however, to avail himself of these advantages, he agrees either to make all of his 
purchases through the Progressive Mercantile Company, or to pay this Company the 
usual 10 percent on regular items of merchandise purchased through other wholesale 
houses. [In return for receiving practically all of a trader's business, the 

Progressive Mercantile Company accepts on account and finds markets for any and all 
Indian products, such as wool, lambs, rugs, pinons, hides and pelts. 


Financial Co ni tion of Trading Posts 


The interpretations herein presented are indicative of the financial con- 
dition and, to an extent, the practices of the trading posts studied. They cover 
the years 1929 to. 1934, ar as much of this period as was covered by the data gather- 
ed from the traders. Included are figures covering assets, liabilities, equities, 
wholesale and retail prices, markups, sales, cost of merchandise sold, SEES) PLOTIs, 
operating expense, net profit and certain comparisons. 


Assets, liabilities, and equities are computed from ordinary balance sheet 
statements, The term "equity" is used designedly to indicate proprietorship, or 
‘apparent solvency. In all cases, assets equal liabilities plus equity. ‘The only 
other term requiring definition is markups, which is based upon delivered wholesale 
prices at the trading posts. If, for example, an article costs $1.00 delivered at 
the trading post, and sells for $1.50, the markup is $0.50, or 50 percent of the 
wholesale cost. Our reason for using wholesale prices as the basis for computing 
markups is our desire to indicate the gross profit per article sold. The term 
"markup" is, of course, frequently expressed as a percentage of the retail price, 
which is lower than markup expressed as a percentage of the wholesale cost and, so 
used, does not indicate gross profit per article sold. 
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The eeaeat one loss data were. Bhp a epee sb limited to a trading posts and to 
the year FOOLY ons LOD course, it. ‘would have been. desirable could this analysis 
have included all of the trading. posts studied and covered a number Of years past. 
This, however, was impossible.as the data gathered were. not adequate fOr ..this pur— 
pose. Such an analysis can.only be made after all of the trading posts have kept 
complete sets of accounts and records over-a period of years. . 


The data presented, however, include more than 25 percent of all the licensed 
trading posts within the bounds of the reservation for the year 1933, and they will 
serve the useful purpose of bringing together certain information not heretofore 
available and calling attention to the need of additional information upon which to 
Pape cs possible ruture improvements in pepe trading. : 


hee tat Liabilities and Equities. . According to Table 3, p. 30, the average 
assets and equities over the period studied were lowest and the liabilities highest 
on or about January 1, 1933. ‘The ratios of liabilities to assets stood at about 30 
percent on January 1, 1932 and 1933, indicating that the trading posts on the Navajo 
reservation were probably on "dead een from about 1930 until the initiation of 
Indian Emergency Conservation work and Soil Erosion Service work in the summer of 
1933. Though the trading posts had not received any increased business resulting 
from Public Works ESET a until the latter half of 1943, it is interesting Veunece 
that the ratios of liabilities to assets declined between January 1, 1933 and Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, from 29.3 percent to 25.4 percent, indicating improvement in equity, 
Or proprietorship. This increase in equities, in turn, reflects the improvement in 
the purchasing power of the Navajo Indians brought about primarily by Indian em- 
ployment on Public Works. Improvement of the economic condition of the Navajos, of 
course, is of two kinds, permanent and temporary--a permanent improvement of their 
material resources, on the one hand, and a temporary improvement of income enabling 
them to live out the depression, on the other. In the long run, or as Public Works 
employment tapers off, the Navajos will have to depend more and more upon their 
normal enterprises, such as sheep, wool, and lamb production and rug making or 
Other handicrafts for their income. 


Everything considered, the average liabilities were reasonably conservative 
throughout the years of intense depression. It will be noted from Tables 4 and 5, 
pp-edl and 32, that even on January 1, 1933, before Public Works began, cash and 
total rspewrauie exceeds total notes and accounts payable in a ratio of more than 
1.5 to le A further element of safety is the fact that on the balance sheets the 
accounts receivable including pawn had been discounted an average of about 15 per- 
cent .to cover possible losses. In examining the inventories, however, it was found 
that the traders more often than otherwise included household equipment and furn- 
ishings in their inventories of furniture and fixtures which obviously possessed. 
little if any value or relation to the trading business. In trading post account- 
ing, therefore, there is need for the complete segregation of the trader's personal 
expenditures from those of the business proper. ‘Though the trader and his family 
necessarily live in or near the trading post building, they should live out of the 
net profits of the business, or from withdrawals from the capital account rather 
than out of the gross profits as an expense of the business. 


A careful examination of trading post building values might disclose the fact 
that they are higher than replacement values. It might be more conservative, there- 
fore, if the buildings were assigned a replacement value, or an arbitrated value, 
in which the good will and site value might, or might not, be considered. If good 
will and situation have any values, they should be considered as having been created 
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probably as much by the Indians as by the traders. It appeared, however, that in- 
vestors buying trading posts have been willing to pay something for good will and 
Site value which in the future might be arbitrated on the basis of the gross sales 
the year preceding the sale of the business. Yet, eliminating the value of the 
buildings entirely from the picture, the fact remains that on the average the trad- 


ing posts studied possessed considerable of the element of solvency throughout the 
depression. 


It must be remembered, however, that not all trading posts were in average 
condition throughout the depression. Some were in better than average while others 


were in worse than average condition, as indicated in Tables 6 to ll, pp- 
inclusive. 5 


Frequency Distributions. of Assets, Liabilities, 

and Equities, 1929 to 1934, inclusive. In Tables 6 to 11, inclusive, fre- 
quency distributions are made of assets, liabilities, and equities for the years 
1929 to 1934, inclusive. As the tables indicate, some of the trading posts at 
least were.not. in a highly solvent condition throughout the depression and, had 
creditors pushed collections when assets were frozen, some failures might have 
Occurred. It is commendable, therefore, of both creditors and traders that out of 
about 80 trading posts on the reservation proper, only three cases of business 
failure were reported to. the writers. - 
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Table 4 


Showing breakdown of total assets and liabilities 
of 37 trading posts on January 1, 1933, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 


Assets: 


rn 
a RR 


MEV CUANCISE* sa. « wens Pie ise sates es Sayin te ciao MO erent © 
Demos nes ie eee, eA ER ce ee ORG Line a MO ores 298,338.46 
3. Furniture and Pictures Teeth ci) ee SLT eee 49,336.71 
4, Other DORON tie Saricatas we sene. tame 5 MARE ge ar - 41,594.29 
ys TOT a UNA. pace ge eg a Ay ew a we erie (on a ee wise 189 5874,02 
Gm Accounts Teceivable** .2.5.0.'s Mh THEIR tree eso vo Wineiae 1 Oe ar 
Pe NO RCOeTCCCUVADLG ced veteses oh ian et ea es, A meres . +80; 040566 
Sy IGEN Ne RAR ici et haa Rene a a Pre A RM aa a ces ane Se esi ade « 28,360.58 


aoe Total eee ishe Sietdieiete sss Ue <tespe OOO ts (6 


Total assets OPC) CNCEOROMS O ad. CeO Gat ht Once eerere eecevrerve $1,063,543.75- 


Pvaorlytiess: 


SO OEE MET LOL Cla aisle chee ioral Sivckl si feos Ciba gp cow waren -ESLe7eee0see 

COP eCMO OT OOO eis sect hes fees bales s case eh eis towes ve cea? DL ton loose 

3. Total payables ........ Peery. 270 "806.60 

Lem A atee hole tie 4's vite gies 6 4 ee eels oes eos an ene eri pass Vea put OO. CeCaIe 
Total liabilities and equity s+. Pair yaa are — -_ $1,063, 54 063,543.75 


* Including Indian Products 


** In this item, the actual accounts receivable are discounted about 15%. 


Table 5 
Showing proer tetas of average assets and liabilities 
of 47. trading posts on January 1, 1933, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 


en 8 ee er ee | 
Fa a 


a 
SSS a 


Average Assets; 


IG Chat TS tHe 's slats. a's bisvele s.svg bos erele we 3 i ge Pea oe Th ie DOR, oe 
emesis ase cy ees oes Wis shbaaiGdevbie: ble’ egchavare & 9.9/8 9. ¢ site's 600.9 8 8,063.20 
CeO Ue COL XtUTES aici s calePenicnsinapedsssecusvcyes / 1,353.42 
MMO ORM COCCM VG s 6 tele vies tie Seb yey siete Nola gicie vigse es cence - Sh, OaeLy 
eps ile cee Were s tole Ae UE RERL ESA CAN are ROD 1 EE eae os 6 sleigis Seusel a Pete 
Bere commte TEce1 Valle ey... daisies iy a e's 0 le eia’e Drig atatele ae ot 5, 882.07 
7. Notes receivable PC RCA A MES Lik Re sheds lelghevelsielele Sin, ul 
sity 2E pe eee 6 ee CAE Shee ey ete bugil wheel 5 a weet paces ate 766.50 


9. Total average moet antes occ ”, 460.48 


Total average ASSETS 'eccseserevegere ces Seeks arme gears ore 28, 744.42 


Average Liabilities: 


UG SUMAN LGU. si eiea cy ected bictish Gales serviysceee's se S. “oyAORO? 
Be NOLES Payable scveecsscveesenrecevescsscsees ouelel dtpiatet see 3,867.21 


3. Total average payables .«eoes-ey $7, 305.58 


Alors Equity eoeeoeaeeovneeeeeoees eevee OOMOSCE a isk NG Oe ic Ghee! shieusirene ai.9; (6.8 se 21,448.84 


* Including Indian products 
** Discounted about 15% below actual. 


Total average liabilities and ee e heleg sear anitets 28, 744.42 
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~Table'’6 


Showing eee I LNs Mes ieee eae ene ey CE liabilities, and equities, 
in thousands of..dollars; of 26 trading poe ae on January 1, i922; 
Havajo-E lopi F Reservationt/ 


Assets So oe - Liabilities... Deak: Equities 
ine Thousands -: ‘an Thousands i¢ - eno Us ants Tet 
of ee ee of Dollars SS eR DIAS of Dollars ifredie ney 
SOC. 10500: a ON BS OOT ar te ie OG Ona 2 
10,01 — 20. 00% 3) “BOL — 10.0017 «107 re LOe OL Oe OO ws 8 
SOOT BO CON fo5 10.01 - pEsooeie What 20601. = B0~00 i. } 
30.01 +- 40.00: me ON LB OL = B00! 4 Oe Sa 6 
LOCC 20500: O25). 2vBOs0l = eascns i '. 40.01 — 50.00 } 0 
50.01 — 60.00: Te 2528.0 = 30.00) yO i Se eo ora 2 ; 
BOLOLN= 70.00, OP BO OL 3500!" ae BOC ee 0 
70.01 - 80.00: 0 ae ee ee: fone ye Oi dae os Ole ue 0 
S0.Glo 90.00) irl cae tsi as) GG, 0 =: 900k me 
COO IDO. 00% 9) 0 oat : 90.01 -100:00 : id 
100.01 -110.00! i. tear ene en: Maree so 
Number of trading 
posts in distri- | | oy SUS el De tes Sata cade a 7 
butions ee By | RNR ray cae # 0 
Ly In‘ two cases, “in NS traders onned more enh one trading post, the total ° 


assets, liabilities, and equities were divided by the number of trading 
posts owned by each before inclusion in.this. table. 


Table 7 
Showing frequency distributions of assets, liabilities and equities, 


in thousands of dollars, of 24 trading posts on January 1, 1930. 
Navajo-Hopi Peserva tions lL. 


a a I SE RL A 


a 


| 
| 
| 


Assets Liabilities Hauities 
In Thousands : ‘in Thousands: : : In Thousands. a: 
_. tFrequency: : Frequency: of Dollars _. ‘Frequency 
SOME LOPOG ei aba ica OO de BOOM mma i) OGiie ROSCOE 2S 
TOMOLE 820 00 Mii 265 » oye a ONE TOC COt a ano Hi1O.0]. = 120 s00n aaa ; 
20.01 — 30.00: (Bo h10 OL int 5.00%) 2 “120.01 = 30.008 4. 
30.01 - 40.00: 1 -4015.011-20,0005... syle tae SOs0 ie eee 5 
40:01 = 50,00!» 6°. ! 20.01\-25.00.3. (> (01. 4) 740,010 ie0 200e amen q 
60.01 60.00! 290 3 25.01.-20.00.! * 00) ebOe0) eGo se ene 
60.01 - 70.00: Ooooh soy Or BRO 4A ce AtBOR Ole) | 702008 0 
7FOs01) —: 80.00" Ov (+3. 355017403 00.5 10°05 2-70.01 erie 0 
80.01 - 90.00:. OO : 40.01 -45.00: ° 0 ‘ 80.01 - 90.100: a 
90.01 -100.00: if : 45.01 -50.00 } ) 00,018 pLOGeO0.. 0 
100.01 -110.90;,, 1 : 50.01, -55.00'! 0 
ae 


55.01 -60.00' * 
Number of raaine ; i es 
posts in distri- 
GL Orisiel., Wl Maem Ar ty Sas ain fee rae 24 


Nae 
L/ In two cases, in which traders owned more than one trading post, the total 
assets, liabilities, and equities were divided by the number of trading 
posts owned by each before inclusion in this table. 


Table 8 


Showing frequency distributions of assets, liabilities, and equities, 
in thousands of dollars, of 29 trading pe on January 1, 1931. 


uae 


Assets Liabilities ‘ Equities ae 
In Thousand path : In Thousand : : In Thousand 
__of Dollars Rereauenucy) 3.0% Dollars: Frequency of Dollars _—s Frequency 
F00 =" 10100" +3 a ; ONe=") HeOUkum 46 whens OO Ve = LO OO met é 
10.01 ~ 20.00. \f 8 er 5 Clb L007.) 10 [1LOl0l — (20. 00mrmmeiey 
20,01 - 30.00 : 9 ( 10.01 - 15.00! 0 20,01 —) 30s COeM eine 
30.01 - 40.00 : Hi ; 15.01 - 20.00! Bo Ty he BO. Ol <cACe OC mate 
40.01 - 50.00 : 5 eeOe Uda e5.COuas CO | A001 ~) 5OLOOse re cae 
B0.01 = 60.00) «+ 2 * 25.01 - 30.00! 0. {50,01 —. i60;00% aan 
60.01 -:70.00 : 1 G0. OVE 35. 00, 0 : 60-01 (770; 00 naam 
70.01 - 80.00 } i ; 35,01 - 40.00: O [70,01 = 80000: mmee 
80.01 - 90.00} 0 : 40.01 ~ 45.00 : 0 : 80.01 — 90700" = aver 
90.01 -100.00 } 2 : 45,01 - 50.00: 0 + 90,01 = 100.00) | iaesm 
: 60.01 - 65,00:: 0 
' 55.01 - 60,00: 0 
MEGOSO1 4665. 00.: il 


nt re cS SR PP 


Number of trading 
posts in distri- . 
ee eee 
1/ In two cases, in which traders owned more than one trading post, the total 
assets, ga iss and equities were divided by the number of trading posts 


owned by each vefore inclusion in this table. 


Table 9 


Showing freavency distributions of assets, liabilities, and equities, 
in’ thousands of dollars, of 45 trading posts on January 1, 1932, 
Novajo-=opi Reservations) / 


Assets ' Liabilities Tasers oo 
In Thousand . [In Thousends ; : In Thousand 
OieDollars | 4 Frequency: of Dollars +: Frequency : of Dollars Predqu equency 
200) 10,00.) 6 © 400 - 5.00 16 1) O0r = LOs0G nama 
10,01 - 20.00 ;: 8 ae te ON eees, ECT aCe 9 “10,01 ="2000™ =a 
20.01 - 30.00 : ) LO 801 = 25.00u. 7 20,0104) 60.000 i auame 
30.01 - 40.00 |: 1 : 15.01 = 20.00 } ii 130. Ole! 40S00e = ame 
AO.OLe— 50.00: 7 : 20.01 - 25.00 | 0 40/0112" 50C00" lsaalaet 
50.01 - 60.00 | 1 125,00 -520.00 + 0 ‘50 ;01- = 60200" = amee 
Soe0l = .70.00 0 UPZOOL 215.00: : 1 60,01) 70.000 (enna 
70.01 - 80.00 2 : 35.01 - 40.00 : 0 OP ONE = yer a ew 
80.01 - 90.00 1 : 40.01 ~ 45.00 : 0 (0.01 =90.00 .+ 2 
: 45.0) ~ 50.00 : C 
peo ° 
ee CO i G00! sad 


Number of trading 
posts in distri- 
bution i) 35 35 


SSS STU SSNS sh res 
W, In two cases, in wnich traders owned more than one trading post, the total 
assets, liobilities, and equities were divided by the number of trading posts 
owned by each before inclusion in this table. 


Showins frequency distrivutions of wadete, liabilities, and eatia ed ad: 
in thousands of dollars, of 37 traditiz’ posts on January 1,.1933. 
Sey owajorvopt Rebauwationel 
Se? 


— eee Eee pee prt aonredaioennpa nasenpo naaoeapcaeesuies aapameeaasue sipppcsoaaermeeamemneaaen 
- 


“Assets Sei li Liabilities seat Equities 
In Thousands ! : In Thousands “).$ In Thousands 
of Dollars : Frequency of Dollars eek Frequency _ Of DOLLars Frequency 
BOO LOOO sk Au Pe OO SOC ve ake : OOF =! 10, COma mate : 
10.01 - 20.00! 13°? 'B.01.> LOGON PS ewe Te OY Oe onc ema tae 
20.01 - 30.00} Bo 2:20.01 25100 2 120.018). 20. 008s vameae 


; 15.01 - 20.00 i : 30.01 ~ 40.00: 0 
20.01) 4: 25.00 1 : 40.01 - 50,00: 1 
25.01 — “30500 way qiiag BOSOLi- 260500: mer 2 
i 0 

0 0 

1 1 


35.00 7 60.01. = 70.00% 
1 35.0L — 40, 00me : 70.01 - 80.00! 
/ 40.01 - 45.00 3 ‘80.01 - 90.00: 


ID 
Dae) 
Se) 
a 
bat 
oO x 
Oe) 
Cre) 
Ge) 
MOdONrH ~A 
Ww 
© 
O 
fe 
I 


Number of trading 

posts in distri- 

butions 37 Beeson 37 
In two cases, in which traders owned more than one trading post, the total 
assets, liabilities, and equities were divided by the number of trading posts 
owned by each before inclusion in tnis table. 


Table 11 


Showing frequency distrivutions of assets, liabilities, and equities, 
in thousands of dollars, of 37 trading :posts on January 1, 1934, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservationl 


Assets ‘ Liabilities Equities 


In Thousands : -? In Thousands: ' In Thousands 


Of Dollars ; Frequency of Dollars . Frequency of Dollars Frequency 


00 = 10.00 | BOO =i 5 00 ee malay : gu gO), a3, 0% COM ee 
BO .01 = 1205001" is ys is CA US Onna ‘10.01 - 20.00 : 13 


BO0L — 20.00: ” (10,0b =) 25/00nre i ‘20.0 = BOL00 4 
30.01 - 40.00: 1 (15.01 = 20.000 0 ~ $30.01 - 40.00 5 
40.01 - 50.00 5 120.01 — a5e00) 6 :40.01.- 50.00 ) 
50.01 ~ 60700. ' 3 25.01, 30,00. Lf). of 50.01) = 60a 2 
60101) 70-00 0 ‘201 = BELOe) 0 *60.01 — 70.00 1 
7s0L — BOZ00 « 1 “35. Odo 40400 1 :70.01 - 80.00 it 
SH i015—“80s000)" "i *80.01 ~ 90.00 @) 


Number of trading 
posts in distri- 
butions 27 37 3” 


nd 


L/ In two cases, in which traders owned more than one trading post, the total 
assets, liabilities, and equities were divided by the number of trading posts 
owned by each before inclusion in this table. 


she OR Vos 


Tables 10 and 11, (see page 22), considered in connection with Table 1, indi- 
cate the interactions of assets, Vial tee, and equities through the depression 
period. In these tables the ratio of liabilities to assets indicates the propor- | 
tion of the value of the assets for, which the business is obligated to others, such, © 
for example, as wholesalers, banks, or other creditors. Conversely, the ratio of 
equity to assets indicates the percentage of net ownership in the business. If, 
for example, the total assets of a trading post are. valped at $100,000 and the lia- 
bilities amount to $20,000 or 20 percent of the total assets, the net ownership is 
assumed to be $80,000 or 80 percent of the total assets. These figures, if com- 
pared with those for business in general, throughout the depression, suggest that 
the trading posts in the Navajo country probably weathered the depression better 
than the average of American business. 


Table le 


Showing ratio of liabilities to assets 
and, conversely, ratio of equity to assets. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 


January 1 
Ratio of PLIS ON O40 er 9S) $1952 71958 ae 
Pes O PGS SCUS ow. so cee eee wcoscceeeees »:20.1%:24.1%322. eee Of: 29. Sie: 25.4% 
Houity to assets ... 00% iol aa cece balneneise Oe 96: 75.9%: 77.3%: 70.0%: 70.7%: 74. 6% 
Number of trading posts included in 
SNe SE Cee «CO nr ere Peete lalsic a ec airn bs SL aad 24 ANS sha) 37 oe 


Table 13 


Showing frequency distributions of 
ravios on oliabi Mtres’ tovassets, 
number of trading posts included in the distributions, and average 
amd ‘median ratios for the years lLY¥ey,” 1940, 193L; 
1OS2 Te Ga wrand 1934. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Ratio of 
Liabilities to assets 


“Frequencies. 


LOR Ss LoSGe Petre Outs 


0.0% to 10% meee. Tris Oe ONG it AT tamer 
TO. $0 020 oe ee One) seers 
20741. to 20 dees (ae eee oe | ne ee as 
30,1. to 40 eae ER Re SR PR aes ES 
40 flute 450 Cory a ne te: ROMA) POI OME Li): ar 
5031 to. 60 Pe Ee or ROME eile oh iol Aiea oie iy 
i lentow 20 Se eee nnd Wey Che eee 
70.1 to 6&0 bch eae hae tah Danas BRP i rae ey 
80.1 to 90 a ass Na 0 Lo corn: Fete 
90.1 to 100 a. to 0 PCR CET Re ee 
Number of trading posts 
in distributions 20 24 29 35 37 37 
Average 20.1% 24.1% 22.7% 30.0% 29.3% 25.4% 


Median 18.6% 14.4% 17.5% 28.7% 24.9% 20. 8% 


Ae 
Gross Sales 


In Table 14 are presented the gross sales for stated numbers of trading 


posts for the years i inclusive. 


929 to 1933, 


While the number of trading posts 


upon which data were 


-athered varied from year to year, 


the averages should indi- 


cate fairly well the rel 


ative volume of sales from year to year. 


age. gross.‘sales per 
were 68.4;: in 1931, 


trading post in 


1929 as equal to 100 percent, 


Taking the aver- 
those for 1930 


58.8: in 1932, 43.3; and in 1933, 


57.7 percent of those report- 


ea for 1929. During 
business resulting from Public Works payrolls. 


Had data: been available for 1934, further 
less have been recorded, but the dollar value of 


the latter half of 1933, the trading posts enjoyed increased 


recovery of gross sales would doubt 
gross sales in 1934 would have 


probably fallen considerably short of the dollar value of gross sales in 1929 be- 
cause of the lower price levels both of Indian products and merchandise. It is 
probable, however, that the volume of merchandise sold in 1934 would have more 
closely approximated that of 1929 than dollar values alone would indicate. 


Table 14 


Showing total and average gross sales for the 
years 1929, 1930, 1931, 198e, and, 1933. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 


a ee ee : - : . . : oes ne ooo 


GROSS SALES 


: Number ; a 
Years :of. Posts 


Percent of 
1929 x 


: $1,207, 607.83 


1929 : 20 : $60,380.39 100.0 
SOA ie ee : 1078, 900-79 aineay ve 68.4 
£931 ob 4 6 ! 923,660.73 : 35,525.41 58.8 
1932 } 29 : 758,743.39 : 26,163.57 AGS 
1933 32 0b, 115,280.13 134,852.50 57.7 m 


“Wholesale Prices 
Toe wholesale vrices paid by traders jn the Navajo country are presented here- 
in in two forms, undelivered and delivered at the trading posts. Undelivered 
prices are the prices paid by traders at the wholesale nouses, while delivered 
wholesale prices are the undelivered wholesale orices plus cost of trucking, oF 
transportation, from the wholesale houses to the trading posts. 


In both cases, the wholesale prices are averazes of all qualities of each type. 
of merchandise actually purchased by the traders in the stated period. Considera- 
tions of time and exnense vrevented our attempting to zatner data for a quality- 
price analysis. Needless, to say, considerable variation in the qualities of daif- 
ferent types or brands of a given item of merchandise was observed on the shelves 
of the traders. Exceptions were coffee and sugar. Practically all of the coffee 
sola to the Indians was Arbuckles Ariosa, roasted, in one-pound packages, and the 
sugar was granulated. 


Oath) oe: 


Undelivered Wholesale Prices. Undelivered wholesnle prices of sugar vaid by 
traders within a Ziven period of time should be rather uniform from trading post to 
trading post. It appears, however, that such is not the case. <A comparison of the 
fluctuations of New York wholesale vrices of sugar and wholesale prices paid by 
traders to wholesalers serving the Navajo country is presented in Table 15, .-., 
According to this table, the fluctuations of wholesale prices paid by traders at 
wholesale houses in the Navajo country were 1.6 times as great as fluctuations in 
the New York quotations in the first half of 1933; 4.3 times: as great in the 
Secono malt Gf F735; and 2.5 times as zreat im thei first halt vot 1934. 


We are unable to explain fully these apparently wide fluctuations in the un- 
delivered wholesale prices of other articles of merchandise as indicated in the 
frequency distrzbutions shown in Tables 17 to 28, pp. 27 to 37, inclusive, but they 
are probably due, in part; to variations in the qualities of the several types of 
merchandise handled by different traders or by given traders at different times 
and, in part, to variations in the bargaining strength or weakness of particular 
traders in their own wnolesale markets. For example, it is probable that a trader 
in financial straits, buying in small quantities, or unable to pay cash might not 
Desable to bargain as closely in his wnolesale market as a trader in strong finan- 
Cial position and, therefore, able to buy in larze volume and secure not only the 
lowest available wholesale prices but also the usual discounts for cash. While 
wholesale prices are probably of less siznificance in determining retail prices 
than the price policy of the trader and the volume of business that he obtains, 
they nevertheless have an imoortant bearing upon the welfare of both the traders 
and the Navajo Indians as consumers. 


Frequency Distributions of Undelivered Wholesale Costs. In Table 16, p.26, 
are presented the underweizhted average undelivered wholesale costs of twelve items 
of merchandise for three six-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending 
June 3O, 1934, while in Tables 17 to 28, pp. 27 to 37, inclusive, are presented 
frequency distributions of unweizhted average undelivered wholesale costs of these 
items of merchandise for the snme periods of time. 


Table 15 


Showing fluctuations in average wholesale 
prices of granulated sugar per pound in New York* and 
undelivered wholesale vrices paid to wholesalers 
by traders in the Navajo country, three periods, the 
Wires wenoielIoo,, tae. Second half of 1945, and the Licst halfior 1934. 


Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 
SUGAR, GRANULATED, CENTS PSR POUND 
fae coo a end Holt LOS mer rl stone eoe 
‘Traders! Un- 


‘Traders! Un- ‘Traders! Un-1! _ 
New } delivered |: New ©: delivered 


. 


| 


‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
. 
‘ 
) 


New ' delivered :: de 
York : Wholesale ;: York : Wholesale York : Wholesale 
‘Prices } Prices** |i Prices ¢  Prices** 1) Prices; Pricest* 

High ee ee 6.0 OI EE ar: 6.6 eae oe aa 6.0 
Range mat Ell tg US OS ICE ae NRe Soke ie GH Ge ae L236 
Percent . 
Fluctuations 100% 157% MLO UR Miro Ae) auld TAOS 250% 
**¥Unweighted 


* New York quotations compiled from Bureau'of Lobor Statistics Wholesale Price 
Bulletins by the Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S- Department of Agriculture. 


Table 16 


Showing averase undelivered wholesale costs of 12 items of merchandise 
listed in the three 6-months periods, January 1 to June 30, 1933: 
July 1 to December 31, 1933; ana January 1 to June 30, 1934: 
and the number of trading posts included in the AVeELraAgeS « 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


a = SS 


, Average Undelivered :‘No. of trading posts 

___ Wholesale Costs* ‘included in Averages 

po sth cond. sty eta or ee 
‘Half ‘Half ‘Half it Half ‘Helf : Half 


Item Unit ii, LOSS + 19085 1 Toad vias oa eee ee 


Flour :100 lbs. gross —}: $2.21 ! $3.30 ! $3.43 | 


aie ay 


Sugar + 100. 1bs. nae dy)  O.B. t OO tugs eure? 


ee os 
seseee 


47 


Coffee : 100 lbs. 47.43 117.28 '17, 99 9 (an ee 
Canned tomatoes ‘Cases - ! 
: 24:~ 2 1/2 cans i) 2.65%) 2094 B.14 4) 47 43 A6 


Canned milk i Case = 48 Nowe | 2.69! 3.10% 3.14) 5? eden ee 


Overalls : Dozen 8004412096 511.4785 (ee Oc ee 
Work shoes ' Pair p 19g85 288.) .1. 94 4am 43 
Hats : Dozen 146.89 | 49077 6414) 2G) eae ae 


Women's dress good¢ Yard ScigetO oy hlbad gut eee eee 


iss) 
ep) 
> 
ol 


Velveteen Yard 44: 2o1 6541: 


Shawls & Robes 44 


Hach | fp eat -oto9 1byer a eee 


enwcen 
ee i 


Thread * Dozen spools ‘ AG: 4?! i 


*Unweizhted 


Beh 
Table 17 
Flour — 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of flour per 100 lbs. (96: ibe net) 
is Walt ot tesco. erhd. fal frot 1935) ¢andiistéhslt of, 1934, 
and the number of trading »osts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered bie hace | 
: costs for each of. the three veriods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Frequencies 


Undelivered : lst Half + 2nd Half +» lst Half 
Wholesale Costs* OO OG bot ue Are ; 
$1.£0 or less ate ie Or asvie eo 

sing oll Gewenalects 8 7 Oct 0 
1.76 to 2.00 oy Pe OP tae 0 
BOL to 2.25 : : one ieee 0 
2.26 to 2.50 Rey ice oe aa Geo 
PE OTA ast 7 7 2 ea 0 
2.76 to 3.00 ete 78 4a 3 
SeO1:-to 3.25 1 a ae 12 
3.26 to 3.50 ae NT See bie 
BeGL te 3.75 : 0 Ege, ne 
G.W%6 to 4.00 © 7 4 
4.01 to 4.25 O ab re 
Number of trading ! 

posts in distributions 41 47 47 
Aritnmetic average of 

undelivered wholesale costs $2.21 $3.30 $3.43 
Median wholesale cost Ru 3.438 346 
Modal wholesale cost ReOF 8 BG 3.44 


*Unweighted 


= Oeics 
Table 18 
Sugar 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of sugar per 100 lbs. 
lst half of 1933, 2nd half of 1943, and@lewW mahi? 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


nnn 


Frequencies 


‘ 

Undelivered ' Ist Half: 2nd Half :lst Half 
Wholesale Costs* : 1935 35 1986 : 1984 
44,50 or less . sar hut oie a ui 

4.51 to $4.75 eee Oi) et 0 
4.75 to 5.00 ak spn bd eo 
SOlito 5.25 : 9 +3 0 2 
5.26 to 5.50 Sy parrice as Gg: Sar pale 
5.51. to 5376 sae, icpnae © A 
5.76 to 6.00 oe 13° 9 
6.01 to 6.25 ane eae 1 


to 6.50 Sp oe 4 


5 . 


Number of trading 


posts in distributions 40 rat ae ‘A? 
Arithmetic average of 

undelivered wholesale costs $5.37 $5.31 $5.50 
Median wholesale cost 6.33 5.73 5.47 
Modal wholesale cost 5.48 Sets 5.41 


*Unweighted 


Be es 
Table 19 
Cofiee 


Snowing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of coffee wer 100 lbs. 
ist. half--of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and lst half of 1934, 
» and; the- number of.trading posts in the distributions, 
“| the: arithmetic: average,.the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs: for each of the three periods. 
.Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


PEORIA SREy TREK Snare Sa omar te ie go ile Date : Frequencies 
Undelivered ‘lst Halt” :ond Halt "let are 
-- Wholesale Costs* ie) WLR ' 1983 11934 
$14,50.or less). | a CGR Dude: 0 
14.5) tp $15.00 pati tatel od 1 0 
15.01 to 15.50 : hia tia 0 
Poet to. 16.00 Teg 0 1 1 
VOM to Ges. aot a tg 3 
16.51 to 17.00 | 14 11 8 
17.01 to 17.50 — nt eh brug tan 
Tel toe 18.00 5 3 i 
eeeiecewae S601. tot 18.50 Eee ae a 
Hee onto £9.00 6 6 ; 0 
19.01 to 19.50 ita Qorka 0 
Lou5! ta, (20.00 0 0 O 
20.01 to 20.50 Go Oni alts 0 
POpoL LoL el. 00 ; 0 1 0 
PVE OL Mo. 2150 ) 0 ; 0 
ei bLutouuee tao 0 0 6 
22.01 to 22.50 Cs Ts ihe ent 
(RS RE ne STE Rr ee rt cae pete pea RD RE TE SCRE A RT OEY SUP OSS PI OEE AER PEEP DENCE 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 44 47 46 
Arithmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale casts $17.43 $17.28 $17.49 
Median wholesale cost Lite ee 16.84 LS Re 
Modal wholesale cost 16,73 URE Fad Ree gO War coe MEABMUM ie eo 


*Unweighted 


Sie ove 
Table 20 
Canned Tomatoes 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of canned tomatoes per case of 24 No. 2 172 
cans, Ist half of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and 1st half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Frequencies 


(Gamer ama a aD DSLIG SS Sea Sel ISIE NSS IAD 
r isti Hal? 9) and Hait. lev kale 


Wholesale Costs* ‘1 1935) 1) oso noes 


en ee UEnnET SENAIERIERERR IRR 
. 


$2.00 or less O @) 


© 
2.01 to $2.25 le hae Gun: 0 
Sie G.ton 2. : aM: aa oes 0 
Beato! 5.00 vans Lome 9 
B01 eto" S25 ot ee Lie eee 
3.26 to 3.50 habe) 6} 8 
Bibl oto ees : oie ae 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 41 - 43 46 
Arithmetic average of ; 
undelivered wholesale costs PAN ea) $2.94 $3.14 
Median Wholesale cost 2+ 65 2.94 Owls 
Modal Wholesale cost: 2.59 2.91 Aa sae 


*Unweighted 


ree ae 
Table 21 
Canned Milk 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of canned milk per case of 48 cans, 
Usu halt of @@S3, "end thalt of 1933, and ist half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


‘ Frequencies 
Undelivered {lst Half : 2nd Half ‘lst Half 
Wholesale Costs* Me OS ‘ 938 sue T1934. 
$2625 or less 0 ©) @) 
2.26 to $2.50 i : 0 0 
2.51 to 2.75 oye 1 0 
2.76 to 3.00 Stee 3 8 14 
S01 to 3.25 ee ye eee tod 
Seat. (6650 : O : i) g 
3,51 to 3.75 1 0 0 
3.76 to 4.00 ae 0 0 
4.01 to 4.25 0 0 0 
4.26 to 4.50 Mem ctingih. eae 0 0 
4.51 to 4.75 oe aoe oe i 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions Ot A6 45 
Arithmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale costs $2.89 63.10 $3.14 
Median wholesale cost 37 305 3.05 
Modal wholesale cost Pee od bel4 3.11 


*Unweighted 


BAN Kew 
Table 22 
Overalls 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of overalls per dozen 
lst half of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and ist half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


————————————— eee SS SSSSSSSSS8S00B00Ewvwvwamm=s 


: Frequencies 


Undelivered | : ist Half: 2nd Halt ist Halt 
Wholesale costs*_ : 1OSS. Te) ISS s 1934 a 
$6.50 or less : he are: 0 

6.51 to $7.50 6 2 1 
HA Tie aes api Ae ase 3 0 
8.51 to 9.50 10 2 2 
9.51 to 10.50 4 Be ae 6 
10.51 to 11.50 6 9 7 
11.51 to 12.60 go eee ee 14 
Im tO Lerco 2 6 2 
13.51 to 14.50 Ga 1 1 
14.51 ta LSsDO : O eo He 
15.51 to 16.50 : ae Oho 0 
Ueeol to; teveo 0 1 1 
17.51 to 18.50 op ee One 1 
Tn 
Number of trading 
posts in distriputions 38 A6 46 
Arithmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale costs $9.04 $11.35 $11.47 
Median wholesale cost 8.78 11.47 11.38 
Modal wholesale cost 8.70 Lite 9) Ad 05 


*Unweizhted 


Work Shoes 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of work shoes per pair 
ist half of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and lst half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Frequencies 
Estehelis endHalf ast Halt 
Wholesale Costs* Vee OA GMee 11928 11934 
$ .75 or less G23 on aan 0 
s7onto $1.00 ; 1 ik | 
POL ito *1.25 On he sake. 3 
Peeeato 6150 6 5 1 
1.51 to 1.75 pun rie 3 amos 9 
LA76Rt0 12100 A 19 see 
a0 te 2725 Laie aa: 8 
Deecomto | 2650 : 0 i) : 5 
eeomitou 2.75 0 2 ; 4 
2.7ORto” B00 0 l 0 
3,01 to. 3.25 cya 1 0 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 2D 39 43 
Arithmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale costs $1.58 $1.88 $1.94 
Median wholesale cost Nyse) 1.84 1.90 
Modal wholesale cost 1.60 Lek 1.89 


*Unweighted 


By ia 
PABLE 24° 
Hats 


Showing frequency distritutions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of hats per dozen 
lst half of 1933, 2rd half of 1933, and ‘1st half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered’ wholesale 
costs for each of the three neriods. 
Navajo-Eopi Reservation 


Frequencies 


Undelivered : ist Half. 2nd Half ‘Ist Half 
Wholesale costs* o 05 6S Goes ee eee 
$15.00 or less i Siestwomeee Goan a 
15:01 to $2000 ele 0 ve SO 
20.01 to 25.00 oneres ae 0 
25.01 to 30.00: ; 15 Cs 0 
SOa tortsb. 00 is as 2 Ue 2 
35.01 to: 40.00 : 1 3 3 
40201 to 345.00, ager ae Se 2 
45.01 to 50.00 Dein gd akes Bos 4 
50.01 to °55.00 ; Reems 143 (Oa aS 
55.01 to 60.00 cra: 7 7 
60.01 to: 65.000 ocr Se ak i : 6 - 
65.01 to 70.00 ; co & yee 1 
70.01 to 75.00 po 4 Lived O° 
75.01 to 80.00 ef Oar; ee 2 
80.01 to 85,00 Ob damitideal 1 

Number of trading 

posts in distributions - 29 3a 41 
Arithmetic average of 

undelivered wholesale costs $46.39 $49.77 $54.14 

Median wholesale cost 48.CO 51.00 54.00 

Modal wholesale cost 47.93 52.34 53.19 


*Unweighted 


Table 25 
Women's Dress Goods 


Snowing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wnolesale wsts of women's dress goods per yard 
oie iteOnm ose ondehaltiat Lose, Bnd. test half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


_— —  ———_———————_——————————————— ee OO 
0 


Undelivered “i . 
Wholesale costs* Frequencies 
: lst Half : 2nd Half : 1st Half 
Cents Hy UL RY LOS AG ls iw eget 
4 1 0 0 
7 2 Wee Looe. 0 
8 ch a MO eae Mal 1 
9 sleet 7 1 
10 | 6 Py. ahnte 4 
11 mee: 2 Tis: 15 
12 PEO ala None senting site 
13 0 1 3 
14 Sac Re ieee 2 
15 0 0 1 
18 Laer: lasivitin’ 0 
20 1 0 O 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 40 44 44 
Arithmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale costs Sida.) MnerL Bre dd 
Median wnolesale cost 2.09 ee «12 
Modal wholesale cost 08 +10 ry 
«09 yd ene 


*Unweighted 


- 36 - 
Table 26 
Velveteen 


Showing frequency distributions of average undelivered wholesale costs of 
velveteen per yard lst half of 1983, 2nd half of 1933; and lst half of 
1934, and the number of trading posts in the distributions, the arith- 
metic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale costs 

for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


a ne nn 


eee 


Undelivered Seah it, Frequencies 
Wholesale Costs* » lest Half : 2nd Half : lst Half 
a s 1953 ; iO Somees 1934 
Suco Oriiese 0 0 0 

226 to $ .30 1 ©) 

Sit ata e) OU 1 @) O 

Se ie 40 ak 2 a 

a ete 45 oly 3 1 

246 to a0 Aye 15 2 

oy hue ee) Bete, a 20 25 

56 500. woe ik a 4 14 

Pay er ee ce Cy eee ak Lo ee 43 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 36 45 45 
Aritnmmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale costs $ .44 pees ¢ 54 
Median wholesale cost 45 «D2 coo 
Modal wholesale cost 46 obl 54 

*Unweighted 
Table 27 


Shawls and Robes 


Showing frequency distributions of averaze undelivered wholesale costs of 
shawls and robes each lst half of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and ist hall oer 
1934, and the number of trading posts in the distributions, the arithmetic 
average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale costs for each of 
_the three periods. 

Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 


ee caeemneeeeDae ee seca anaiecegpnreen Dh vere Sei ADP PE AE ORO Ot rn 
SE REF ec ER POSES SS 


1 Frequencies 
Undelivered > lst Half : 2nd Half : ist Half 

Wholesale Costs*™ © _1983__: 1933 __:__1953 __ 
$5.00 or less 0 om 0 

5.01 to $6.00 a 2) ) 

6.0L 0% 67.00 vs Q 0 

"a .OL “to 6508 1 2 ) 

8.02 tof }9-<00 2 1 2 

9201 to ‘10.00 PAG) 18 4 
10.01. to 11.00 a 20 oe 
11,08 tends. 00 0 g 8 

13.01 to'AS.00 uk Mae ee ee 
Number of trading posts 
in distributions Age) AS 47 
Arithmetic average of 
undelivered wholesale costs $9.04 $9.99 $10.51 
Median wholesale cost 9.50 10.08 10.50 
Modal wholesale cost 9,50 io pa 10.68 


olesale COS ee ee 


TT - aa lode ta A 


i, BP 
table 28 
Thread 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average undelivered wholesale costs of thread per dozen 
PG halreoteiesorreond nal? ‘oMdose wandi ist. halt, of 1954, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal undelivered wholesale 
costs for each of the three periods. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


: Frequencies 
Undelivered | Uetetert) 2nd Belt “vist nealt 
Wholesale Costs* : 1933 1933 1934 
“o s28 ‘or less 0 OR nm 0 
Pe RUOm mse. he 1 : O 
223° to 8 FSG ©) Oi ne: 1 
RevruO ees 40 ee Or me! 2 
.41 to 44 3 6 ‘ S 
-45 to 48 Pas) : oo : ao 
74940 Pere 3) : 10 ; ah 
roe to. 756 Owinee Ort i 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 355 Ap 44 
Arithmetic average of ; 
undelivered wholesale costs Gaeao x 46 Cena, 
Median wholesale cost 46 sA6ae lt 46 
Modal wholesale cost A7 047 247 
*Unweighted 


Delivered Wholesale Costs, Navajo-Hopi Trading Posts. As a basis for deter 
mining the markups on a selected list of items of merchandise, the truckage or 
transportation costs were added to the undelivered wholesale costs paid by traders 
at the wholesale houses. Table 29, p. 59, shows the unweighted average delivered 
wholesale costs of 12 items of merchandise for three successive periods and the 
number of trading posts included in the averages, These figures indicate the tend-— 
ency of costs to rise from the first to the last period. 


Table 30, p. 39, shows the unweighted average delivered wholesale costs of 
flour for each of the three periods, by jurisdictions, It will be noted that the 
costs in the different jurisdictions vary rather widely. This may be accounted for 
in part by variations in the wholesale costs paid, in part, by variations in truck- 
ing costs, and, in part, by variations in the qualities of flour handled by the 
different traders, or by given traders. 


Table 31, p. 40, shows the unweighted percentage markups on delivered whole- 

sale costs for the same trading posts and jurisdictions. It will be observed that 
there is apparently no consistent relation between delivered wholesale costs and 

markups. For example, in the Northern Navajo, where the delivered wholesale costs 


SSSR 


were uniformly lowest, the markups were highest. In the Southern Navajo, where the 
delivered wholesale costs were next to lowest, the markups averaged low. In the 
Western Navajo, where the delivered wholesale costs were uniformly highest, the 
markups were about average, In the Eastern Navajo, where the delivered wholesale 
costs were rather high, the markups were average to a little lower than average. 

In the Hopi and Leupp jurisdictions combined, where the delivered wholesale costs 
averaged high, the markups were relatively dow. Generally speaking, however, the 
markups on the delivered wholesale. costs of flour throughout the Navajo country 
were low compared with the markups on most other items of merchandise handled by 
the traders. . : : BAe ici 


The other eleven items of nercheraes included in Table 29, p. 39, are not 
distributed by jurisdictions owing to the multiplicity of tables that route be re- 
quired, 


Tables 32 to < 43, pp. pp. 40 “to 4 18, Gye. show Paenenes dist rieeticde of average 
wholesale costs of the items of nerehandiee indicated per wholesale unit delivered. 
at the trading posts on the Navajo-Hopi reservation. These tables seem to indicate 
awider disparity of delivered wholesale costs than can be accounted for by varia- 
tions in quality or in freight rates, or by general changes in the wholesale cost 
level over the periods indicated in the tables. 


At the meeton of each of these tables are indicated the soto of trading 
posts included in tne distributions, and the arithmetic averages, the median, and 
the modes of delivered :wholesale fearon The arithmetic average will be readily 
understood. The median is simply the middle, or approximately the middle, cost in 
our arrays of costs, while the mode is the cost around which the greatest number of 
purchases tend to clusters The advantage of the mode is that it is not. influenced 
by extremely high or low costs and in many cases is a more reliable measure than 
the arithmetic average or the median. In some cases, however, wherein. there was no 
strong tendency for the costs to cluster around a eoniyeail figure, the mode is only 
an.estimate, Everything considered, it may be more practicable to depend upon the 
arithmetic average throughout this study. The frequency distributions serve to” 
emphasize variations in delivered wholesale costs on the reservation. In the case 
of flour, for example, in the first half of 1933 the average delivered wholesale 
costs varied from a low of $1.85 to a high of $2.98: in’ the second half of 1933 the 
costs varied from a low of $2.60 to a high of $4,92- and in Mie lst half of na 
the costs varied from a low of $3.14 to a high of $5, 34. 


It should be understood that - throughout this report wiolesere and” retail | 
prices and markups are tears 


Table 29 


Showing average delivered wholesale costs of 12 items of merchandise 
listed in the three 6-months periods, January 1 to June 30, 1933; 
July 1 to December 31, 1933; and January 1 to June 30,. 1934; 
and the number of trading posts included in the averages. 

Navajo-Hopi Country 


‘No. of trading posts 
“included_in averages 


Average Delivered © 
wholesale costs* 


fete rend. ta Sty : 1st end.) Let 
Half ; Half > Half Half | Half : Half 
_Item an Unit 1933 | 1933 _:_1934 % 1933; 1933 : 1934 
Flour 100 lbs. gross ROE ea, ol RRR BAL ee AL APs 8) pag 
Sugar LOO DS. 5 9a 6 G4. 601 6% 40 ae mere 
Coffee 100 lbs. 18.10: 17.90: 18.07: 44 Ny Femmes bese 
Canned tomatoes Case - 24 ‘ t ; 
2-1/2 cans imgego:. 3.26. B42. 34 IOs ee 
Cenned milk Case - 48 No. 1's: 3.16. 3.38: 3.38: 34 46 +: 45 
Overalls Dozen dese LL. Oe i Oe mel oe 46: 4% 
Work shoes Pair TeGee cyl 94) Meee es aaa Se) AZ 
Hats : Dozen 46046: 50,43 .5a0a8 2 Be 39 42 
Women's dress goods: Yard Av ee agile Ue ie med 44 45 
Velveteen : Yard neon: ta Mast fe 254 35 4.6 46 
Shawls & Robes ‘ Each eee 1 10 O26 0, bac god AB A” 
ee eee Oren spools 4G. AP UAT SSD ge gas 
*Unweighted 
Table 30 
Flour 


Showing average delivered wholesale costs of flour, per 100 lbs. (96 lbs. net) 
for the three periods January 1 to June 30, 1933; July 1 to December 31, 1933: 
and January 1 to June 30, 19%4, by jurisdictions, 


Nava jo-Hopi Country 
GDS SSSR ys SPS PRESS f Sap parE a AP a RTE OSE ER TYRE TG PEDIC GE SEEN DEES CTR DEED LIS DET + eeneersa moneasaanaarar es iio SSS 

Delivered ‘Now Ol Mreding Poets 

Wholesale Costs* _:' included in Average 

pubes Ge ln amas Lt” eS % ende, Lsy 

+ Half? Half: elf 3: Ohalf ovHaife: Halt 

_Juarisdictions it} 1933 | 1033; 1934 | 4933/1933 !_1934 
Northern Navajo Goyoo boat ge: 45% 10 10 10 
Southern Navajo 2.69: 3.68: 8. 86°: 1% 19 19 
Western Navajo Poros ant a ad 7 Bag se 
Eastern Naevejo AN esis) SROs a Par 3 57% 5 
Hopi and Leupp 78: 4,00: . 3686 Abe ae Biaoep 25 


2 ey 


Table 31 
Flour 


Showing average percentage merkups on flour for the three periods studied, by 
jurisdictions, and the number of trading posts included in the averages for 


Jurisdictions 
Northern Navajo 


Southern Navajo 

Western Navajo 

Hastern Navajo 
ope Op) and. Ler 


*Unweighted 


each jurisdiction. 
Navajo-Hopi Country 


No. 


of Trading Posts 


' Percentage Markups*:! _included_in Average _ 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of flour per 100 lbs. (96 lbs. net) 
delivered at the trading posts (cost plus trucking), 

- Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
lst Half of 1933, nd half of 1935, and Ist halivot iyo, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs 
for each of the three periods. 


Delivered : Ist Half: 
Wholesale Costs* ee Oe eae 
Gre7s or Less : 0 

Ta76"to “$2. 00 5 
Bipiitts peles 3 
2.26 to 2.50 9} 
Bibl to a5 Se 
PevGeto -3..0G é ok 
PeOle tow 2m, Ob poe 
3.26 to 3.50 ves 
S751 ovmeeyo pons 
Seve to Bae00 ; Cae: 
AtOlmto k4.25 O : 
APOE LO Ma g5o as: 
4,51 to 4,75 Oem 
4.76 to 5.00 weet 
Bor ta- 5425 Cia: 
5.26 to 5,50 _ Geen 

Number of trading 

posts in distributions, 4l 

Arithmetic average of 

delivered wholesale costs “Seats 

Median wholesale cost ahi 

Modal wholesale cost 2.85 


*Unweighted 


Let <P and eee 


Half : Half : Half 


Average 
: Ist ender Tester 
oehealt \ Halt - Halt «:: 
+1933: 1933 $1934 : 
ee (eyed? *. See 
39 Dee Re = Gt 
; 49 pomreere. 
(ano oe OP 
Leupp es ene eree eo ot eee fe 
Table 32 
Flour 


Frequencies 


end Half ; 


19335 


Gu@1ouolne CO 1 Ol GS Ob gS Ore. O- © 


ee em ewe mm eee ate ee ee 


1933 _!_1933_! 1934 __ 


10° (CS ee 
17? Fee ooo 
7 aS ea es 
3 25) Sree 
4 5 tee 


— 
— SS rr 


ist Hair 
1934 


Ponies hw OW DOO O60 O 


iS 
“NI 


$3.84 
3,84 
3,88 


ae 


Table 33 
Sugar 
; Showing frequenty distributions of 
ener ees wholesale costs of steal per 100 lbs. delivered at the 
trading posts cores plus transportation), 
Nevajo-Hopi Reservation 
“1st half’ of 1933, 2nd half of 1923, and. lst half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the eo eras averagé, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 
each of the three periods. 


Cee 


re a 
eee eee eee ee ke eee 


Frequencies 


Delivered ‘1st Half : 2nd Half : 1st Half 
Wholesale Costs* oS il 1G Bae Nee oe 
So 00por léss 7 ie daa 0 
OOle tio 35.50 5 1 ‘ 3 
Balto. 6,00 | Uae gate one 21 
6,01 to 6.50 oe 25 sah 21 
6.51 to 7.00 : 2 Lie a al 
EO gee eae ee Be Re ik 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 40 47 47 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs $5 92 $6.34 $6,01 
Median wholesale cost mew 6,26 5.00 
ea. Moda Ne wholesale cost Dea 6.353 D.Jo re 
*Unweighted 
Table 34 
Cotieec 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of coffee per 100 lbs. :delivered at the 
trading posts (cost plus transportation), 
Neva jo-Hopi Reservation 
Sebel eee Malt ore I54. and Let halt of 1934, 
end the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 
each of the three, periods. 


a See 


ioe De COUSNCTOS. ye 


——— 
ae ne eS 1 RR Oe Sn nN NERY SRNR 


Delivered ‘lst Half . 2nd Half : lst Half 
Wholesale Costs*_ Se Ca ee Ooh es 
$15.00 or less : Ce wo 7 

15.01 to $16.00 ey: eer: ©) 
Fel to: 17,00 ; a 1S ake? 5 
L?7.OL t@ 18.00 Lg : 15 : 20 
18.01 to 19.00 44 (ee: 16 
19.01 to 20,00 14 | iy cae 3 
20.01 to 381,00 Dae i pte 1 
PL;01 to, 232500 Cas aero: fo) 
2e+01 ta 235,00 ; 0 op ame 0 
Pero l 10, 124,00. 0 rats 1 
Number of trading posts 
in distributions 44 47 4” 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs S18 510 $17.90: $18.07 
Median wholesale cost - 17,80 17.53 L787 
Modal Tee cost als 17.38 Bi eoteh 


een ena ie eee OAC Cre OS Go et Fe OO ee ee 
SS 


*Unweighted 


gaa oe 
Teble 35 
Canned Tomatoes 


Showing frequency distribution of 


average wholesale costs of canned tomatoes per case of 24 No. 


delivered at the trading posts (cost plus transportation), 


Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


ist half of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and lst half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 


Sa a nt fae eee et mee Sra eres aap es) Hu 
no aaa aloe ene eneeng snrmmenneuna Sasa 


___©ach of the three periods, _ 


Laas 


2-1/2 cans 


i requencies ane ee ae 
Delivered ‘lst Half end Half . lst Half 
Wnolesale Costs* phen wa BS Fees alae 9%, 1934 
$2.25 or less OG: @) 0 
weaowvo Se.50 1 @) O 
Pool to’ 2275 ; 6 3 @) 
eegrouton ls, 00 13 2 0 
3.01 to 3.25 11 ee ? 
5.20 to 3.50 e 14 ; roa 
ool to 3376 : i 4 : 8 
3.75 to 4,00 Ov Lhe 1 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 34. 38 38 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs $2.96 $3.26 $3.42 
Median wholesale cost 2294: Goel 5,44 
Modal wholesale cost ene wee 5239 
*Unweighted 
Table 36 
Canned Milk 
Showing frequency distributions Onn 


average wholesale costs of canned milk per case of 48 cans 
delivered at the trading posts (cost plus transportation), 


Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Ist half of 1933, 2nd half of 1953, and lst’ half of 1934, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 


———— 
————— 


ce ee neha pein meen Speck ret EE ete 


Delivered : lst Half 
Wholesale Costs* PLS SS 
$2.25 or less O 
2.26 to $2.50 Ce 
mel bol: P75 ee 
Be OavOr 2400 ee 
BVOUMtOr See5 4 10 
Deco Ov sA50) | x abel 
Ceol toe Bir 0 
5676 to” 4.00 ‘ 1 
Bees SUS tot dt Bo ene fh simi Aa Re ange Le 

Number of trading - 

posts in distributions 34. 

Arithmetic average of 

delivered wholesale costs $3.16 

Median wholesale cost 3.16 

Modal wholesale cost 3.05 


*Unweighted 


—_—-- -—___. 


eee ee a 


Frequencies 
end Half . lst Half 

LO aoa 1934 

O O 

O O 

1. @) 

6) L 

14 le 

ol 28 

6 6 

3 3 
ae ee 

45 45 

$3.38 3.38 

3.40 5,40 

3.34 


eee ARG 
Taple: 37 


Overalls 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of overalls per dozen delivered at the 
trading posts (cost plus transportation) , 
Navajo-Hopvi Reservation 
teteiett Pot. LOGS. end half of+ 1943, andilst helt of 12934; 
and the numoer of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 
___ each of the three periods 


ab We requencies 


Delivered Hstifalf (cond Gali s Astyeelt 
Wholesale Costs* PAPO EN MIL OCS ee ROSA 
$7.00 or less a: Ogi: 0 

FOL 20 S800 11 3 at 
8.01 ‘to 9.00 = 8 1 4 
9.01 to 10.00 9 2 1 
POs Cio, 11), 00 Taek: 3 LOMA 16 
UP Oloto 12.06 5 ep Le 2 
12.0) to 13.00 p 12% ee 5 
V3.0) (to: 14,00 @) 2 ae 2 
14,502 ito 15.00 0 a 1 
por to 16.00 O bs oF @) 
Pest to 177.00 0 ih i} 
17.0 to 18,00 0 0 0 
eee her to 19500 lon ae 0 a} 2 J Ane 
Number of trading 
posts in distributions 38 46 47 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs $9.26 TGS, SU1..70 
Median wholesale cost sie L247 
Modal wholesale cost 9,00 Ta OO tice 


*Unweighted 


Table 38 


44 - 


Work Shoes 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of work shoes per pair delivered at the 
trading posts (cost plus transportation), 

Navajo-Hopi Reservation 

ist half of 1933, 2nd Half of 1933, and 1st half of 1934, 

end the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the medion, and the model wholesale costs for 
each of the three periods 


Delivered 
Wholesale Costs* 


$1.00 or less 

Le Ole Te ol ao 
LeoOe ta) 2b sO 
Ieee bO: wb S 
LeNide ae) Be Oe) 


ce OURTO” (29125 
Ae ON GOur 2. DO 
eo. Om ero 
e050) 2.00 
oy OLMCON mw e2o 
ee econ Ul ea OU ES ees aa 


Number of trading 

posts in distributions 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs 
Median wholesale cost 
Modal wholesale cost 


*Unweighted 


‘Ist Half . 2nd Half - 
1933 1933 oe 


bY 


OCOD OARF UNO 


Frequenc 


bo) tos 


eM IeN hgh, he pa 


ies 
Letcher 
1934 


HH 
HOrFPWNYEANWRO 


Table 39 
Hats 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of hats per dozen delivered at the 
trading posts (cost plus transportation), 
Navejo-Hopi Reservation 
Ustemetteoreeoe, @ndwhelt of 1935, and Ist haif of 1944, 
‘and the number of trading-posts in’ the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 
each of the three periods. 


= ee oo 
| Po ek a Frequencies 0 

Delivered a ‘ lst)Half’* end Half : lst Half 
Wholesale Costs* OORT ry EOS inet gts a OBS, 
$15.00 or less Opa ca 0 
15; 01 “to $20.00 1 Genes © 
20.01: to 25.00 Oe ‘ieee 0 
BoA0E ta.. S0,00 Cy FO ES 0 
20,01 05 36,00 amie lela: 2 
35.01 to 40,00 1 ; ae a 
40,01 to 45,00 Ades aye 1 
45.01 to 50,00 9 oe 5 
DbO.Ol to, 55700 8 13 tie 
55.01 to 60.00 1 eae 8 
CO.Gletor 65500 O re oS 
BesOl to, 70,00 N 6) : +) 
TROIS Hs etd s S08) O is O 
ow tO” 80.00 O O i 
ee SOO to 85.008. tele nee Aa Sian Chi 2 

Number of trading “a . 

posts in distribution Be 39 42 

Arithmetic average of =a 

delivered wholesale costs - $46.43 $50.43 $54.33 " 
Median wholesale cost 48.06 50.60 54.56 
Model wholesale cost 48,34 DeeO8 0311 


*Unweighted 


i 


eA 
Table 40 
Women's Dress Goods 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of women's dress goods per yard delivered at the 
trading posts (cost plus transportation), 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
lst half of 1933, 2nd half of 1933, and 1st half of 1954, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 

the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 

each of the three periods. 


Wholesale Costs* __ Frequencies _ — 
‘lst Half | 2nd Half : ist Half 
In Cents per Yard ro 1938 (ooo Me 1934 
4 a} @) ae) 
7 1 ui “0 
8 13 Hi e) 
9 9 me z 
10 a 6 ze 
pe uh nity, Ly 
LZ e 8 4 
LS, : si ty 3 
14 6) L ‘Ss 
ene e 1 sacar ace er ae 8 a Sean an =< Ld sete See orescence 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution ye) 43 45 


Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs $209 et Sacke 


Median wholesale cost sue ae ee re a 
Modal wholesale cost O09 pe aie 


*Unweighted 


ue My ala 
Table 41 
Velveteen 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of velveteen per yard delivered at 
the trading posts (cost plus transportation), 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
PeteiciPeoee oS endenait of, 1954, ends t na Biot Les, 
end the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs for 
each of the three periods. 


——— EC See. 6 ee ee ee Se Ese 


SSS SS ss SS SS SS SSS ES SS SS SSS 


sane Frequencies 
Delivered ‘Ulat nal’, > Sndkneleae letenolt 
Wholesale Costs* y LOGS re) LOSS Se ele 
¢ .30 or less 0 0 0) 
PoLehO Gepost a : e) O 
SoG 38 @) A O 
e097 tO 42 8 ; 1 ag 
43 to 46 Ly 3 es 
-47 to 750 if 13 3 
bL to 204 i ee 20 
5S (to fies) O 5 15 
sou CO 62 us a 2 
eS ee 20m FO 66 asides ty Deyes SUNS Yio Mant N eset te 
Number of trading 
Posts in distributions 35 46 46 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesale costs ¢ .45 Seo) e204 
Median wholesale cost 245 wd 04 
Modal wholesale cost 44 oe 24 


*Unweighted 


see Ae 
Table 42 
Shawls and Robes 
Showing frequency distributions of average 
wholesale costs of shawls and robes each delivered at the 
trading posts (cost plus transportation), 
Nave jo-Hopi Reservation 
lst half of 1933, ond half of 1933, and lst half of 1954, 
and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale costs 
__for ¢ ea ch of the three periods. : 


 . Hreduencies 
Delivered “1st Half / end Half @ Vat) nore 
Wholesale Costs* c ALQBS as oe LOGCa ie eel ee 
$5.00 or less 0 O 0 
5 oc Ute ane. OO) i§ 6) O 
ie OL uO. se hak ] 0 0 
7.01 bo 78.00 2 2 0 
8.01 to 9.00 1 i 2 
9.01) Bott, Oe : uke, 15 4 
10.01 to 11.00 4 23 31 
TIZOL. to 12700 1 2 9 
pee LesOluto To100. /. . eee eee Coe pte ee Re 
Number of tra ding 
POsts in distributions. 29 43 47 
Arithmetic average of : 
delivered wholesale costs $9.29 $10.02 $10.53 
Median wholesale cost cc epeyel LOF10 LOSS 
Modal wholesale cost Seok 10.14 LO. 70 
*Unwe ighted 
Table 43 
Thread 


Showing frequency distributions of 
average wholesale costs of thread per dozen delivered 
at the trading posts 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
ist halfsof 1933, 2nd:half of 1923, vandvlst half %of11954, 
' and the number of trading posts in the distributions, 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the modal wholesale Soste Lor 
Ment te) Sep of the thr three periods. 


LE LIL LIE LODO EE LED LOD LEG DEED NIG DTA nt a i ere 


7 ___ Frequencies 
Delivered ist: Halt (2nd Halt oo tethers 
Wholesale Costs* aE UNO Re. ) aa shone 
¢ .28 or less Ce ie as 0 
Seon tOe svc 1 ui : 0 
.23 to ,36 Oo | Ones 1 
237 to 40 1 @) 2 
41 to 44 3 6 5 
.45 to 048 : 20 25 235 
SAT CHD ela 5 10 12 
Ree eo bye yO ly BURR ook CMrcneM I 
ie Sumberior treading. | )) io) ym) ) Os Sheen Mee TT 
posts in distributions 25 42 44 
Arithmetic average of 
delivered wholesalé costs Ws $ .46 Sar 
Median wholesale cost 46 46 46 
Modal wholesale cost 047 ae 47 


*Unweighted 
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Retail Prices 


As indicative of retail prices charged by Navajo trading posts, in Tables 44 
to 56, pp. 50 to 59, inclusive, are presented average median and modal prices as 
‘determined from price data-supplied the writers by the Navajo traders consulted. 


In Table 44, pp. 50 to 52, inclusive, are presented the average prices of le 
items of merchandise for the three periods indicated. It should be explained that 
. the odd cents indicated in the figures are the result of averaging. Very few 
Navajo traders make penny change, The smallest denomination of money in general 
use, therefore, is the 5-cent piece. It will be observed that ‘the modal prices 
most nearly reflect customary prices of the different articles sold to the Indians. 
Sugar is a good example. More often than otherwise, sugar was sold in 5-pound 
packages at 10 cents a pound, or 50 cents a package. In the case of goods of var- 
ious qualities, such as hats, overalls, and work shoes, as many modes are presented 
as the figures indicated. 


. Frequency Distributions of Average Retail Prices. While wholesale prices 
on the reservation tend to move in sympathy with price changes in the wholesale 
markets, retail prices of staple items of merchandise tend to remain rather sta- 
tionary or keep in line with customary prices of other posts, and ignore minor 
swings in wholesale prices, Retail prices on the reservation, however, must change 
in the long run as when wholesale prices tend to rise and eliminate profit margins, 
or when local competition necessitates changes in retail prices. For example, not- 
withstanding the variations in delivered wholesale costs of merchandise previously 
noted, the customary retail price of coffee was 25 cents and of sugar 10 cents per 
pound throughout the period, January 1, 1933 to June 30, 1934, Other examples may 
mesovserved in Table 44, pp. 5G to 52., inclusive. 


Variations in the prices of items of merchandise from trading post to tradin; 
post are probably explained, in part by variations in the costs of articles sold, 
in part by variations in trucking costs, and in part by variations in the price 
policies of the traders. The traders! price or markup policies may or may not be 
directly associated with their volumes of business, or remoteness of location from 
wholesale houses or competing trading posts. 


The price of flour varied from $,68 to $1.50 a sack in the first half of 
1933; from $.75 to $1.50 in the second half of 1933; and from $.93 to $1.50 in the 
fret helt of 1944, 


The price of sugar varied from $.07 to $.13 a pound in the first half of 
1933- from $.07 to $.13 in the second half of 1933; and from $.06 to $.13 in the 
first half of 1934. 


The price of coffee varied from $.19 to $.30 a pound in the first half of 
1933; from $.19 to $.40 in the second half of 1933; and from $.20 to $.25 in the 
games Delt of 1go4, 


. The price of canned tomatoes varied from $.16 to $.25 a can in the first hali 
@: 1923; from $.15 to $.25 in the second half of 1933; and from $.14 to $.25 in the 
first half of 1934. 


The price of canned milk varied from $.07 to $.20 a can in the first half of 
1943; from $,08 to $.20 in the second half of 1933; and from. $.08 to $.20 in the 
first half of 1934, 


cae 


The price of overalls varied from $.86 to $2.00 a pair in the first half of 
tooo: ‘from S90) to $2. 78 in the second half of 1933; and from $.97 to $2.17 in the 
Pics mols OL, eee mits 


. The price of work shoes varied from $2.00 to $5.50 a pair in the first half 
of 1933; from $2.00 to $4.95 in the second half of 1933; and from $2.00 to $4.95 in 
the first half of 19384, cae 


The price of hats varied from $4.25 to $9.50 each in the first half of 1933: 
from $4.00 to $10.00 in the second half of 1933; and from $4.71 to $12.00 in the 
tars G elt vot, 19354. 


The price of women's dress goods veried from $.10 to $.25 ae yard in the 
first halt of +1934: from $,10 to S.26 in, the second. half of 1933; and from $.15 
Roue.e? in che finest half of 1934, 


The price of velveteen varied from $.60 to $1.00 a yard in the first half 
of. 1933; from $.60 to $1.00 in the second half of 1933; and from $.70 to $1.00 in 
the first-half of 1934, 


The price of.shawls and robes varied from $8.00 to $17.00 each in. the first 
half of 1933; from.$11.50 to $17.00 in the second half of 1933; and from $12.00 to 
bi7.50 in the first half of 1934. 


The price of thread varied from $.05 to $.10 a spool in the first half of 
fooo- trom $.05 to $.10 in. the second half of 1933; and from $,.05 to $.10 in the 
first bait of 1934. 


The reader must keep in mind that all retail prices indicated herein are 
averages of the prices of all qualities of each item of merchandise sold. 


Table 44 


Showing average, median, and modal retail prices 
of 12 items of merchandise handled by traders on the 
Navejo-Hopi Reservation 


/ Ist Holt Ond Helf : Ist Half 


Item i 1933 | 1933 : 1934 
Flour, 24 1b. sacks : 
Average re Gg a el $1.13 
Median : OL Peo eee 
Mode Le aver meee bg Yan a8) aie 
sugar, per pound 2 
Average es OO ae Ae Rey a0 
Median 7 a hataieae aay % « bOuS he 
Mode LOW x PLO tame . 10. 
Coffee, per pound a 
Average ‘ Malet) eo Mines “ed 
Median ooo tein spears “25 
Mode ; td: Cees ee Reb A 25 


Da ey ae 
Table 44 (Cont'd.) 


' Showing average, median, and modal retail prices 
of 12 items of merchandise handled by traders on the 


-LGem :-.. nl) 1933 jibes 1934 
Canned tomatoes, 2-1/2's cans 
Average: j Ae ee 1 $ .23 ee) 
Median tO ae as 625 
Modes ‘ AAG) : ae Aree 
a hares 12d PES 
Canned milk, 48's can ; : 
Average Se he ie eS ie | ade 
Median reset () ineaake ae a 
Modes vi Sel ral “ake 
amin wees iw 15 
Overalls, per pair 
Averag eso 1.4% 152 
Median hu Das 1.42 bsg) 
Modes alge) 1.25 Pawn] Os 
1.50 1.50 PT TeaO 
NAS Lee uae hea? e) 
Work shoes, per pair 
Average : Payee) Oe bk iy kiewe 
Median eres 3.00 2 Ag ae 
Modes 250 DES ‘ape iy ale 
mens 3.00 Heol aa, 
Loe O0 3.50  FL900 
A 50 
Hats, each 
Average : 6,32 6.74 7.28 
Median Hale, Bo 6450 6.75 
Modes v6.00 6.00 6.00 
' 6,50 6,50 6.50 
2S 750 7,50 7.50 
Women's dress goods per yard 
Average alee: ater oth ES 20 
Median eee: ates ee 
Mode Le ysis eee Or area, 
Velveteen, per yard : : 
Average ey eres hai deakal? 
Median ee SO + 4.83 ; 94 
Modes nate os oO . 80 


1.00 Poe £2100 


Tist Half ; and Helf : lst Half 


ZERO 
Table 44 (Cont'd,)~ 


Showing average, median, and modal retail prices 
of le items of merchandise handled by traders on the 


Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
SSS ee ee ES fa San at st pelt > “Snd Half ~, ist t te elf Weasel Se 

Item bie 1888 ERs eee 

Shawls and Robes, each 
Average + $14.05 ; $14.51 : $14,99 
Median » 14,00 ro LAO c- “Leo 
Mode re LGR 88, 9; TAMS, Baia 

Thread, per spool ; : 
Average ‘ 09 »O9 . 09 
Median =O ee «LO LG 


Table 45 
Pious 
Showing distributions of average retail prices of flour, per 24 lbs. bag, 
by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and.modal averages of retail prices, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


a a OT Sa RIES 


A Frequencies 

Average wi St Halt. endstelio. Tetenein 
Retail Prices* 1983. 8!) 1985 oes aes 
51.50 ordess Gta: ow ©) 
Senile) Sita se Pyne Pails Oh 0 
Ol eto» 70 ane Oras 0 
S71 tO. 1.80 Lae pa © 
Cclet Camo gs Dy 0 
-91-to 1,00 : LO aes Sn awe 9 
LSOLAtOL belo a. ae ial 
od deetome Loe ae 10S. 15 
LS cL AGOm L650 Aolee: es 11 
1, Sl epo se ee ieee 0 
pe LAL tO, (els. eet ae Manlen ei 1 

we Number of tracing 50 = ne aa fe aryl 
posts in distributions 41 4.7 4” 
Arithmetic average of 

retail prices $. .96 ae lere gh GIES 
Median retail price eB Lie ne) Leuee 
Modal retail price «20 Hea Rarilidis' 


*Unweighted 
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Table 46 
Sugar 
Showing distributions of average retail prices of sugar, per. pound, 
by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June. 30, 1934: 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 
Nava jo-Hopi Reservation 


rn a a rn 


mee Frequencies 
; Average ‘nlet, Haliv.) end. Halt : Ist Half 
. Retail Prices* TOGO es 1700 at) Piel eo4 
. $ .05 or less | 6) UP gs er £0 
Obl cro 871,06 0 O 1 
~O61 to «07 a 1 0 
oO7 iL ebe 08 ipl 10 seal 
SESE TO “oo 6 6 5 
SUL to AANG) 20 26 26 
SOLS Lo aes ik i: 0) 
Seige | re al 1 2 
2. ae EAs Alle ban ehory ul 3) re mS 
oe Number of trading ena wean 4 
posts in distributions Al 47 477 
Arithmetic average of 
retail prices $ .09 CPD $ .10 
fedian retail price Pate = 10 = HO 
Modal retail price wae eL0 LO 
*Unweighted 
Table 47 
Coffee 


Showing distributions of average retail prices of coffee, per pound, 
by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 
Navejo-Hopi Reservation 
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tee 


_ Frequencies 


Averag : lst Half + 2nd Half : Ist Half 
Retail Prices* 96a 1935. 4 1934 
$ .17 or less | Sheree Cae 0 
Be. toes. 22 ay Bu 3 
Epa boee yoy | Aas RE 43 
ree Or 1.88 ioe aay : aes 0 


Number of trading 


posts in distributions 44 a’? 46 
Arithmetic average 

of retail prices $ .25 $ .25 Pees, 
Medien retail price Pye) aree} yas 
Modal retail price fale res) aya 


*Unweighted 


ean eye os 


Table 48 
Canned Tomatoes 

Showing distributions of average’ retail prices of canned tomatoes, 
No. 2-1/2, per can, by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 

: oe end ending June 30, 1934; 

also the number of trading posts included’ in the distributions, 

,' and the arithmetic, median, and modal: averages of retail prices. 

Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Frequencies 


Average ; « Ist Half » 2ndgHele ee lst tele 
Retail Prices* 9 1933 ee ee ok 
§ .12 or less Oa Go Make. 0 
Seto Se Lal ae 1 
Tele iO. eee 18 PS ee Zul 
. ~edutO Pee? 19 es ee ee 23 


—_———$ - 


Number of trading» 


posts in distributions 58 42 A5 
Arithmetic average 
of retail prices ghee $ .23d gov ee 
Median retail price Spats Ava c) cb 
Modal retail prices eeu 20 20 

olka ApS as) 

*Unweighted 
Table 49 


Canned Milk 
Showing distributions of average retail prices of canned milk, 48's, per can; 
by 6-month periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


ne 


oe OUST SS kakxh 
Average y ist Half . @nd'Helf ° lst Half 
Retail Prices* TOSSES beg Oe ae nea 
Cents ie ‘ 

es i 6) 0 

8 nf 1 ui 

9 a, ; 2 : 2 

10 el 28 25 

LS : 15 4 19 ; 19 

EET oO ree eee pene papers NR cs is Se 
Number of trading : 

posts in distributions Al 46 46 

Arithmetic average 

of retail prices Sie del 2 ae ko 

Median retail price SLO oO LO 

Modal retail prices oL0 eae ae) 

pats oho 15 


*Unweighted 


ee 
Table 50 
Overalls 


Showing distributions of average retail prices of overalls, per 
pair, by 6—-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending 
June 30, 1934; also the number of trading posts included in the 
distributions, and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of 
retail prices. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
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Frequencies 


Average ' Ist Half : 2nd Half : 1st Half 
Retail Prices* ; 1933 sen ee ee 1934 
$ .75 or less 0) Oat 0 

wo rco, 400 ; eee a OF 1 

Heol to Ss ph me Bs Or 5 
ee sr ton 21.50 Shas: Pi 26 
5) Ho 1275 ; ae Le OF 11 
B76 to 2200 Se aE 2 
PeOM toe “2225 Oat: oes iL 
Ore to. 2.50 are Oo ae O 
Peotone 2475 (On! ey Qi We O 
Paro tn) 3700 O83 ine 0 


Number of trading 


posts in distributions _ 40 4” 46 

Arithmetic average 

of retail prices $1.36 $1.47 $1.52 

Median retail price eo Nal ee 1,50 

Modal retail prices isan) Ls eo Leebd 
50 Lo ie 
Leto be Pees bei 


*Unwe ighted 


Showing distributions of average retail prices of work shoes, per pair 
by G-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934: 


- 56 . 
Table b1L 


Work Shoes 


also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 


and the arithmetic, median, 


Nevajo-Hopi Reservation 


Average 
Retail Prices* 


$1.75 -or less 
WevGuto See00 


eeUl tO. eye > 
Heeo LOW Le. OO 


SOL aLOW ee 
Be tO AGO KS 


SoUL tC. -MAeco 
Si couO: wo. OU 


Seok ee Ore eo 
5.76 to 4,00 


A VOUStOr 4 eo 
4,26 to 4,50 


4.51 to 4,75 
Bot OOM OL) 


te. b> 
<0) bO (o,00 
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Seat ame ‘ 
ST, SS a ee 


= 
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Number of trading 
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Arithmetic average of 
retail prices 


Median retail price 


Modal retail prices 
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and modal averages of retail prices, 
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lst Half 


1934 
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“fable 52 


Hats 


Showing distributions of average retail prices of hats, each, 

by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions 

and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 


Vavajo-Hopi Reservation 
J 


SST SPC SSSR TS oS ae CI eae TE RT 
Sp NF me ereeyr ae parevemwonr 


Average ‘Ist Half 


Retail Prices* _ 


$3.00" or? less ei 0 
3.01 to $4,00 | 2 
4.01 to 5.00 3 
5.01 to 6,00 8 
6,01 to 7.00 8 
Fl tG 8.00 7 
8.01 to 9.00 0 
9.01 to 10,00 1 
10,01 to 11.00 0 
eee OR OO ne Pe ok ew One 


Number of trading 


posts in distributions ag 
Arithmetic average 
of retail prices $5.32 
Median retail price 6,33 
Modal retail prices 6.00 
6.50 
ged 


*Unweighted 
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Table 53 
Women's Dress Goods 
Showing distributions of average retail prices of women's dress goods, per yard, 
by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 


Neve jO-HODl Reservation aime 
| 7 i ere requent ies ll awaaee 
Average ‘ lst Half:.end Half . lst Half 
Retail Prices* VLOGS wy We 196s an Eas F 
$ .05 or less One Oras 0 
‘Oo to S, 10 1 Maret ore 6) 
PADS Kent” hair 18s “wre 10 : 
SrGato eo ; Tee 183 19 
Sole tow 6os Pau Lees: 14 
FeO tO! Mee ebb eK 2 


Sa a rr orge pe aees epenean  t 
a a REEL et ELE PE ES A Le SEA EE ES 2 


Number of trading 


posts in distributions Al 45 : 45 
Arithmetic average i) 
of retail prices Siete $., LO in| Gib 
Median retail price reir, Beer «20 
Model retail price Aas) oy=30) rae) ( 
*Unweighted 
Table 54 


Velveteen 
Showing distributions of average retail prices of velveteen, per yerd, 
by 6-~monthsperiods beginning Januery 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 
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Retail Prices ges | oes ee ‘ 
$ .55 or less Oe ears ©) 
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9GSbG)) TeOs.un Ny LEONG 2) SVU Cae 22 ae 
Number of trading 
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Arithmetic average 
of retail prices Sey $ .88 $ 91 
Median retail price ¥ OW) 83 94 
Modal retail prices - 80 » 80 . 80 
1 OO 106 1,00 
*Unweighted 
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Table 55 
Shawls-and Robes | 
Showing distributions of average retail prices of shawls and robes, each, 
by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 end ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 
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Table 56 
Thread 


Showing distributions of average retail prices of thread, per spool, 
by 6-months periods beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934; 
also the number of trading posts included in the distributions, 
and the arithmetic, median, and modal averages of retail prices, 
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Markups 


The term "markup" as employed in this section of the report is the 
gross profit per unit of retail sale expressed as a percentage of its delivered 
wholesale cost. The purpose in basing the markups on cost is to indicate the | 
percentage of gross profit realized on a single sale of a single unit of 
specified merchandise. If, for example, a 24-pound sack of flour cost $1.00 de- 
livered at a trading post and retailed at S162 b «the profit was 25 cents and 
the markup was 25 percent of cost. Of course, the profit per article sold may - ; 
also be expressed as a percentage of the retail price. In the example given, ti 
percent markup on cost is but 20 percent when figured on the basis of sales. 


A word of caution concerning the relative importance of unweighted mark- 
ups on each and every item of merchandise sold at retail seems timely here. The 
writers do not place great emphasis upon them for the reason that they indicate 
nothing more than the gross profit on a single sale of a single unit of mer- 
Chandise. A better idea of gross margins and net profits will be obtained fur- 
ther on in this report under the discussion of operating results. 


It will be understood, of course, that the profit per article sold is 4 
gross, not a net, profit and that the volume of sales varies greatly with the 
different items of merchandise handled. Generally speaking, markups are: lowest x 
on staple articles of merchandise moving in large volume and highest on perish- 
ables, luxuries, and specialities for which there is little demand. As indi 
cated elsewhere in this report, the markups on flour tend to be low while on 
"10-gallon" hats they are relatively high. Large volumes of flour are handled 
while relatively few "10-gallon" hats are sold in the course of the year. This, 
however, does not seem to be an invariable mle in the case of the trading 
posts, since some of the necessities, women's dress goods and thread for example 
carry high markups. 


The markups herein reported are based upon credit prices. In addition tc 
credit prices, most of the traders reported cash prices which are somewhat lower 
Normally, however, cash prices are of relative unimportance to the Navajos, 
since the bulk of their trading is on the basis of unsecured credit running six 
months or longers 


Most traders have a price of markup policy which is designed, everything 
considered, to yield a given gross income for the year. This gross margin or 
Markup is, of course, a weighted average Markup including all the different 
items of merchandise sold. In a weighted average grogs margin, or markup, the 
weight or influence of the markup on a particular item of merchandise is no 
greater than its volume of sales relative to the volume of all other sales. A 
high markup on an item of merchandise for which there is only a limited demand 
Will have little influence on the average markup or gross margin of the trading 
post. Unweighted average markups may, therefore, be higher than weighted. 


The markups presented in Tables 58 to 93, pp. 65, to 89 , inclusive, are, 
of course, unweighted, as the writers were unable to gather data on the volumes 
of the articles bought at wholesale. It will be interesting to observe these 
unweighted markups as presented in the tables which follow and later compare 
them with the weighted average gross margins or markups shown in Tables 101 and 
102, pp. 99. and 100, respectively. 
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Table 57; p. 64, indicates the unweighted average percentage markups for 
each of the three periods indicated and the nunber of trading posts included in 
the averages, while Tables 58, 59, md 60, pp. 65, 66, and 67, respectively, 
show these markups in ascending order for each of the three consecutive periods. 
After perusing these three tables, it will be interesting to note how these mark 
ups vary with the types of merchandise handled, as indicated in Table 61, p. 68. 
In each of the three periods, the markups on feeding stuffs averaged lowest, thos 
on miscellaneous items - harness, wngons, and axes next; those on men's work 
clothes next: and those on women's goods highest. In the list of groceries, coffe 
sugar, flour, and potatoes competed for position among the lower markups, while 
canned goods, salt sides, and fats scared to levels suggestive of luxury goods. 
Since the Navajos are mutton eaters and produce an inadequacy of fruits, vegetable 
and milk for their needs, every consideration of their welfare demands that cannec 
fruits, vegetables, and milk, particularly tomatoes and milk, be made available t« 
them at lowest consistent markup Se 


Among women's goods, no luxury item is included. Shawls, according to the 
Navajo women's style of dress, are just as essential as their blouses and skirts. 
It is interesting to observe that thread, one of the most essential items, since 
Navajo women still make their om Clothes, carried the highest average markup on 
cost of all the items studied, or 132 to 139 percent. 


In the case of flour, the markups varied from 5 to 97 percent in the first 
Balt of 1933; from.1.to 60 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 3 to 46 
percent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on sugar varied from 23 to 107 percent in the first half of 133 
from <O to 94 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 20 to 104 percent in 
the first half of 1934, 


The markups on coffee varied from 13 to 72 percent in the first half of 932 
from 10 to 72 percent in the second half of 1934; and from 11 to 51 percent in the 
fiwetehalf of 1934, 


The markups on fats varied from 19 to 125 percent in the first half of 193% 
from 15 to 111 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 16 to 116 percent in 
tae tirst half of ‘1934, 


The markups on potatoes varied from 7 to 12% percent in the first half of 
i965? from -6 to 67 percent in the second half of 1933; and from -3 to 99 percent 
iieuiemr rst half \of 1934; f 


The markups on canned tomatoes varied from 30 to 129 percent in the first. 
half of 1933; from 29 to 127 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 29 to 
JO percent in the first half of 1934. 


The markups on canned peaches varied from 30 to 157 percent in the first 
half of 1933; from 25 to 128 percent in the second half of 1754° end f rom ear to 
135 percent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on canned pears varied from 12 to 106 percent in the first half 
of 1933; from 17 to 149 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 27 to 139 
percent in the first half of 1934, 
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The markups on corned beef varied from 2? to 143 percent in the first half 
of 1933; from 23 to 124 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 27 to 121 
percent in the first half of 1934, . . 


The markups on canned milk varied from <6 to 191 percent in the first half 
of 1933; from 28 to 191 percent in the second half of 1933; and’ t rom 26 "to. bes 


percent in the first half of 1934, ° 


The markups on jams and jellies varied from 15 to 161 percent in the first. 
half of 1933; from 15 to 172 percent in the second half of 1933; andfrom 16 to 
166 inthe first half. of } 1984; 


The markups on salt sides varied from 30 to 120 percent in the first half o- 
1933; from 14 to 136 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 29 to 131 per- 
Cent in’the first half 6f 1934, 


The markups on corn and chops varied from 4 to 108 percent in the first hal 
of 1933; from 4 to 108 percent in the: second half of 1935; aid from 12 to 87 pera. 
cent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on oats varied from 14 to 67 percent in thertirst halt of vss, 
from 3 to 100 percent in the: second half of 1933; and from 3 to 78 percent in the: 
Pirstehalf of 19354, 


The markups on alfalfa varied from 5 to 100 percent in the first half oF 
1933; from 4 to 100 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 2 to 56 percent 
an the first half of 1934. 


The markups on overalls varied from 24 to 208 percent in the first Halt or 
1953; from 16 to 108 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 25 to 118 per- 
Cent in the first half of 1934. _ 


The markups on men's cotton shirts varied from 33 to 222 percent in the 
first half of 1933; from 12 to 199 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 
25 to 170 percent in the first half of 19%4, j 


The markups on men's work shoes varied from 30 to 192 percent in the first 
half of 1933; from 9 to 147 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 27 to 149 
percent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on riding shoes varied from 28 to 65 percent in the first ier 
of 1933; from 16 ta PS percent in the second half of 1933; and fram 18 to 76 per- 
cent in the first half of 1934. This is a luxury goods with a rather narrow range 
of markups. 


The markups on men's hats varied from 35 to 117 percent in the first half 
OO ASS * of rom 1G) bo. LOS percent in the second half of 1933; and from 13 to 119 per- 
cent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on men's underwear varied from 27 to 98 percent in the first 
half of 1933; from 16 to 170 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 22 to 
174 percent in the first half of 1934. 
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The markups on men's work socks varied ftom 32 to 237 percent in the first 
half of 1933; from 30 to 179 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 28 to 
If? percent in the first half of 1934; 


The matkups on women's shoes varied from 33 to 110 percent in the first 
half of 1933; from 30 to 115 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 33 to 
111 percent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on women's dress go0ds,-prints, plaids, calicos; and the like, 
varied from 22 to 370 percent in the first half of 1933; from 4 to 158 percent in 
the second half of POSS seein rOn uel touwles percent im the first half of 1924, 


The markups on velveteen varied from 46 to 202 percent. in the first half of 
1933; from 32 to 124 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 31 to 147 per- 
cent in the first half of 1934, 


The markups on satcen varicd from 40 to 212 percent in the first haliaor 
1933; from 28 to 143 percent in the second half of 1933; and from <0 to 115 percer 
in the first half of 1934. er | 


The markups on shawls and robes varied from 30 to 139 percent in the first 
half of 1933; from 25 to 67 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 23 to 
57 percent in the first half of 1934. . 


The markups on women's cotton stockings varied from 35 to 344 percent .in 
moe first half of I936* from 38. to 228 percent in the second half of 1943 anc 
from 38 to 178 percent in the first half of 1934. 


The markups on thread varicd from 33 to 194 percent) in the first halt of 
peomirom 3 to 185 percent in the sccond half of 1933: and from 30 to 185 per- 
cent in the first half of 1934, ST 


The markups on wagons varicd from 6 to 74 percent in the first half of 
1933; from 21 to 52 percent in the second half ‘of 1933: and from 7 to 64 percent 
toeche first half of 1934, — NES 4 


The markups on harness varied from 16 to 113 percent In the tires, Halton 
1933; from 15 to 132 percent in the second half of 1933; and from 19 to 92 percent 
Miecnortirst shelf of 11934. / 


The markups on axes, a rather strict necessity among the Navajos, varied 
from 33 to 105 percent in the first half of 1933; from 19 to 146 percent in the 
second half of 1933; and from 24 to 147 percent in the first Half of 1934. 


At the bottom of Tables 62 to 93, pp. 69 to 89, inclusive, will be found 
the number of trading posts included in the frequency distributions and the 
arithmetic and median average percentage markups. The modes were not computed 
for the reason that there appeared to he nore in -the markups. 


It is not at all surprising to find variations in markups within these 
periods, but it is rather surprising to observe that they vary so widely. The 
markups appeared to the writers to be influenced more by the individual price 
policy of the traders than by any other observable factor. It was generally 
conceded that markups were higher when business was dull than vhen business was 
good. 
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Table 57 


Showing average markups* for three 6-months periods, 
beginning January 1, 1933, and ending June 30, 1934, 
on basis of delivered wholesale costs of the items of merchandise listed, 
and the number of trading posts included in the average for each item and period. 
Navajo-Hopi Country 
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Showing average markup 
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On basis of delivered wholesale 

and the number of trading posts 
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Table 58 
s* in ascending order for the 
ary 1, 1938, and ending June 30; 1936, 
costs of the items of merchandise listed, 


included in the averages for each item. 
avajo-Hopi Country 
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Markups included in averages 
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Table 59 


Showing average markups* in ascending order for the 
6 month period, beginning July 1; 1933, and ending December 31, 1933, 
on basis of delivered wholesale costs of the items of merchandise listed, 
and the number of trading posts included in the averages for each item. 
Navajo-Hopi Country 
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; Average Percent : Number of trading posts 
Items markups included in averages 
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Table 60 


Showing average markups- in ascending order for the 
_€-month period, beginning January 1, 1934, and ending June 30, 1934, | 
on basis of delivered wholesale costs of the items of merchandise listed, 
and the number of trading posts included in the averages for each item. 
Navajo-Hopi Country ' 


| Average Percent ; Number of trading posts 


Items markups included in averages 
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Table 61 
Showing average percentage markups* in ascending order for the three 6—months 


periods January 1 to June 30, 1933; July 1 to December ol, 19335; and January 1 
to June 30, 1934, by types of merchandise. 
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Peamed. mi les 11h oo. 84 : Canned peaches...,... .77 + Canned peaches........77 
Canned peaches........ 66 ' Jellies and jams,..,..79 * Jellies, and jams....,/82 
MEN'S WORK CLOTHES MEN'S WORK CLOTHES |. . MEN'S WORK CLOTHES 

HoGiIng shoes... lieth iu 40. Riding shoesaee ws. 44. Riding -shoee.cuieedee +44 

Men's ‘hate: (10. gait )...643 ‘Overslle,. me.) 53 : Men's hats (10 gal.)..57 

‘Men's underwear.....,. 65 : Men's hats (10 gal.)..57 s  OVETBILG s4./e8 yee eet 259 

Mén's work shoes...... 74: Men's work shoes »-++e63 ;. Men's work shoes......65 
OVer aL] is. oie ae 77 : Men's UNGOYWEAT. 4.345 65 ! Men's underwear...... 665 


Men's cotton Sivimiice 4 8S 3 Men's cotton shirts...70 ‘ Men's cotton shirteckeie. 
Men's work socks.....110 ' Men's work socks......94 ' Men's work socks......87 


WOMEN'S GOODS WOMEN'S GOODS WOMEN'S GOODS 
Shawls and robes......53 : Shawls and robes....;.45 ! Shawls and robes....., 44 
Monen' 6 ishoes. a, Gans.) GU Sateang. cel oes 65-4) Sabeeng, J.o, en eee 56 
Velyeteens ci, «i ee. 94°: Women's shoes},,,....466) +) Womente: shoes aan 64 
PAUOONS said o.s soc PS dae bis Velveteens.. ae .s,.. 2 72 »+Velveteens....s.0008 69 
Cotton yard goods....102 : Cotton yard goods.....78 + Cotton yard goods.....70 
Women's cotton ‘ Women's cotton ‘« Women's cotton 
BUOCKINGS nee oS stockings...... oLO7 i stockings... 2. he oe 

BSS g s3e esp ahah h13e THYEAG. 4405400049 44 «pes he Dhrescee eee en Gs mba 
MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS * MISCELLANEOUS 

LTS = A + REe Tago ma cm eae pean wiptO-) Wagons y 7 oie eee 29 
EEN ak OS AI aie det ay 463) Harnéss).i 0,050) veg ee@h | Memess: isc eee 44 


*Unweighted 


Tabla. 62 
Flour 
Showing frequency distributions of average percentage markups * 


on delivered wholesale costs of flour, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 19384 


Frequencies 
: 2 regent S 


epee RES Sa go poe Re 7 ota $$ rn 
Markups (ist Half 3nd Half ; 1st Half 

1080) 3 108s ee 
10 percent or less a oe age 10 
11 to 20 percent é Te, ay. 1s 
21 to 30 " " Vier o 
Zl to 40" a. 4 ae : 
41. to 50 i ies : 3 if 
Siete. 60) |! a ae C 
ou to 70 " z ‘ O ‘ c 
71 to 80 " 2 One . 
81 to 90 " 3 OG. 2 . 

———— vi to 100 : us _i eee 
Namber of trading 
posts in distribution 41 47 47 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 43 el 1s 
Median percentage markups AQ 19 18 
*Unweighted 
Table 63 
sugar 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of sugar, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 i 


Frequencies 


; ist Half , end Half ; 1st Halt 
Markups 1933 1933 1934 


Oo 


TO percent or less 

ll to 20 percent 

21 to 30 i 

31 to 40 u 
41 to 50 a ‘ 
ol to 60 i : 
SL. eo: (70 iu 


bo 
OrPrFOWORPMNANO 
lo 


Q)) GaGa Oa Ol oo G aj @ 
Ol EO) 2 CaO). 1 © 


| 


LOL COT LTO uM 
Number of trading 


posts in distribution 40 4”? 47 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 57 49 58 


Median percentage markups 53.5 48 57 
*Unweighted 


ie ee ‘ 
Stay 


ae) 


Pablo 40 (0) ene 


ohib ore at ae) 7 
: suf CO ce a 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage mark 
on delivered wholesale costs of coffee, by 6—-month periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 _ 


fee ee ot 


Frequencies 
1 Ist Halt? endenels 
Markup s OS nee 
10 percent or less 0) a 
11 to 20 percent ‘ 1 : 2 
Bite! boas ann : 16! ul 
Mee Sloto 4oy) Bi 11 
| 41 to 50 Mn oa iW 
BL to 60 i ay CF 
Maneedge. aed eee 0 
Wl te BOM | at aig sy 


Number of trading 
posts in distribution 


Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups. 


Median percent»ge 
markups 


*Unweighted 


a a 
Table 65 
Fats 
Showing frequency distribution of avernge percentage markup s* 


on delivered wholesale costs of fats, by 6+months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 320, 1934. 


ion iw Frequencies 
: dst Half +: end Half / Ist Half 
Markups ‘ 1933 CORIO SS , 1934 

10 percent or less 0 0) ©) 
ll to 20 percent 1 2 1 
21 to 30 «(" eae 2 2 
31 to 40 " Birr s 5 
Artes | * : cee ge ie 4 
51 to 60 H ; 2 9 16 
61 to 70 " | ie: aoa 8 8 
72 to 80 i 6 if 8 
Bl to 90" . ae 4 0 
OL to LOO i 4 2 re) 
101 ‘to 110" <ioeee ae - 2 
ito 120," Times Sat: 2 
telto 130 (tt 1 On as! © 
Number of trading 

posts inp distribution 59 47 44 
Arithmetic average 

of percentage markups 69 60 62 
Median percentage 

markups 74 60 60 


*Unweighted 


= - 
‘Table 66 
Potatoes 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 


on delivered wholesale: costs.of potatoes, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


Frequencies 
Weta te bo \ ° 2nd Hal? Meeistena Le 


Markups | _1933 19 Soe 1934 

10 percent or less 1 2 r 

11 to 20 percent B 4 0 

21 to 30 percent 3 : Lg! oe 4 

gl to 40 =" 4 Sela. 6 

41 to 50" 5 BS. ae 10 

51 to 60 «(" | 5 eae 10 

6l to 70" 7 a as 7 

piverooae eat 4 Oe 2 3 

gl to 90" | 0 Ov tak 1 

Ol te 100 4 3 he. SOI: e 

101 to 110 " 0 Ou eX 0 
de etg eo" sot 2 OD ar 0 
121 to 130 " 1 dt os 0 


Number of trading 
posts in distribution 57 46 44 


Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 58 40 52 


Median percentage 
markups o7 39 51 


*Unweighted 


~ 18 - 


Table. 67 
Canned Tomatoes 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* on 


delivered wholesale costs of canned tomatoes, by 6-mcenths periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


pte Frequencies 
‘let-Halfi o< -Qnd Half oletueats 


Markup s ee ; 1933 1934 
10 percent or less . 0 tari 0 
ll to 20 percent 6) ; 0 O 
21 to 30 " | ae it nig 1 
Bisco 40" 0 ae 4 
41 to 50° | eee sia 12 
on airolents.@) ‘ 4 7 6 
Seon, 6 5 5 
(OL reese) " ‘ ts 11 Ea 
81 to90 =" 5 6ah 6 
ol to -100 " 6 3 0 
10k to 110" yeas One 0 
JESU iat op ae, @ e As 0 ‘ O 
Pometoel3o. - 1 1 0 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution 41 a4 47 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 81 66 61 
Median percentage 
markups 81 68 62 


*Unweighted 


HOTA 
‘, Pable 68 


Fo Canned ‘Peaches 


Showing frequency.distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered whoesale costs:of canned peaches, by 6-months periods 


beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


Wlst)aalt 
Markup s (1933 
10 percent or less 0 
ll to & percent ©) 
21 to 30 percent uy 
51 to 40 se 0 
4l to 50 i 2 
Sl to 60 = oN 7. 4 
él bo 70 go 6 
71 to 80 E 
8l to 90" * 3 
91 to 100 u 8 
Hite Lio. t 2 
eke eo) ¢ 2 
121 to 130 (8! 0 
131 to 140 i 0 ; 
14 to, LbOm 3! i 
151.to 160) 9 2 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution 32 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 86 
Median percentage 
markups 89 


*Unweighted 


Frequencies 
oe 6, ob en 


erd Half 


1933 


44 


sid 


84 


anew m owen ne 


Se ee ey 


1934 


O 
Q 


2 


45 


Ya. 


79 


10 
ig 


Number of trading 
posts in distribution 


Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 


Median percentage 


Se 
Table 69 


Canned Pears 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of canned pcars, by 6-months periods 


percent or less 
to <0 percent 


to 
to 


to 
to 


to 
to 


to 
to 


to 
to 


to 
to 


ito 


100 


LO 
120 


130 
140 


150 


markups 


*Unweighted 


beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


1st 
193 


O 
‘ a 


& 


28 
58 


5g 


Half 
3 


Frequencies __ 


cod Half 
1933 


44 


68 


63 


lst Half 


1934 


O 
0 


4 
ts 


44 


70 


66 


al? 4 
Table 70 
Panes Beef 
Showing frequency distribution of avcrage percentage markups* 


on delivered wholesale costs of corned becf, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


Frequencies 


‘ lst Half end Half «.Tst Haig 

Markups 1933 ‘ 1933 1934 

10 percent or less fae 0 O O 

11 to 20 percent O Os @) 

£1 to 30 percent ; 4 ee 2 

ol 40.40 " 2 ae et 4 

4. to 50" 3 3 tant 6 

Sl to 60 If <) LOs Gs cet 

Brvte 708 ot. 6 A 6 

71 to 80 =" . 0 ae 5 

Bl to 90" Z fay 3 

91 %0 100 " 1 oat ae 2 

MoWitewitc) "% | 3 Aa ie 6 
i eee ee 3 ; Oy aa 3h 
121 to 130"! 0 sey 1 
131 to 140" O Or 0 
141 to 150" : 1 : ae 0 

Number of trading 
posts in distribution 3D 46 4”? 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 68 65 oie 
Median percentage 
markups 62 58 63 


*Unweighted 


Table oe 
Canned Milk 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 


on 


nani meee ener eee SSA SSSR STEAD 


20 
el 
4l 
61 
81 
101 
121 
141 
161 
inege 


SO GOO " 
Perec ae 


Number of trading 


delivered wholesale costs of canned milk, by 6-menths periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


: Frequencies 
: Olet Half + and Belg 3, leceeee 
Morkups Veloce mm locs 1934 
percent or legs : 
to 40 percent 
to 60 " 
to 80 " 
to 100 " 
to 20) Ml 
to 140 =" 
bo LEQ 
to 180 " 


Spe ae AS) 
= 


bo 
rot 


RES) Oy se! (ES (EESTI ROO 


we 
ae at LB) OWN Sy Se ay) 


ee 
CASON SF avi yeb) =o) he 


posts in distribution 37 47 45 
Arithmetic average 

of percentage markups 84 76 7a 
Median percentage markups 73 58 de 


*Unweighted 


Table 72 


Jams and Jellies 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 


on delivered wholesale costs of jams and jellies, by 6-months periods 


beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


See eo LS ag SS a a nS ane pemioeine pine omeep pperereryreerennrssaouseenprorapwenraooomemnenoe one 
Frequencies 
‘lst Half i rand halt it. bet ate le 
Markups ae 1933 nase 
<0 percent or less ub Pa u 
21 to 40 percent 2 Lay 4 
41 to 60" 7 Shea 10 
Geec: SO 6 rites 9 
Siero 100° 4 6s eee 
DeewO aLeO), lt 4 Le 2 
l2l to 140 +" i} at 5 
l41 to 160 " 0 He 3 
POL to 180 # i il uh 
Number of trading pi Jie ele aS 
posts in distribution 26 38 46 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups ar fae 81 
Median percentage markups fa 77 fae) 


*Unweighted 


Og ne ee Ee ee eee eee ee 


HB + 
on Table 73 
Salt Sides 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage mar kups* 


on delivered wholesale costs of salt sides, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


———— 


‘ 


: Frequencies 


‘ist Half 4 2nd Halts eee 
Markups : 1933 oO 1934 
10 percent or less 0 0 0 
11 to 2<O percent O ‘ ue : 0 
Alto. 50... 1 6) ie 2 
31,to 40 " 3 2 : ? 
41 to 50" sete pa 0 
Bil teusOn. ll 1 snes 3 
Gl itomvo. 3 a} 1 
nto so! 1 © 2 
Bl to.90°  ! 2 2 2 
91 to 100 _" 1 2 it 
101 to 110" oe 0 | 0 
iy tonlec. %" ; 3 1 1 
121 to 130 " 0 1 ey 0 
Eo oO Loe O ; 2 ; a 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution 18 aL el 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 68 69 63 
Median percentage 
markups 61 53 D7 


*Unweighted 


Showing frequency dist 
on delivered whelesale cog 
beginning January 1, 


ene Frequencies 
(ist Half ; 2nd galf : ) let Balt 
Markup s ‘1933 1933 LOS 4 

10 percent or less i) 4 ; O 
11 to 20 percent 3 o 6 7 
21 to 30 " 0 8 9 
31 to 40 " 4 2 6 
41 to 50 " 0 0 2 
51 to 60 " i 2 0 
61 to 70 oN 0 0 0 
71 to 80 i 0 0 0 
81 to 90 N 0 0 1 
Leto 100 tt 0 0 O 
POLGLO: 1 LOunN Fees ee EPs 1 ey eas 
Number of trading ~~ 

posts in distribution 10 25 25 
Arithmetic average 

of percentage markups 35 26 29 
Median percentage markups 33 24 a7 

*Unweighted 


co 


Showing frequency distribution 


Markups 


10 percent or less 


Taig ee) 
ee EO 
OL) 6 
41 to 
on. CO 
GL-T 
i tO 
oat han He: 


Median percentage Markups 


*Unweighted 


2O percent 
16) " 
40 " 
50 '" 
60 "! 
0 " 
80 " 
90 " 


on delivered wholesale costs 
beginning January 


—————————— 


a ose ae an ee asm | wb ain las 


Table 74 


Corn and Chops 


Table 75 
Oats 


ribution of avernge perce 
ts of corn and chops 
1933 and ending June 


+ 
Seat 


1934 


91 to 100 _ i : 
a 
Number of trading 


posts in distribution 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 


age matkups* 
» by S-months periods 


of average percentage markup s* 
of oats, by 6-months periods 
Demet sand. ending June 30, 1934 


Frequencies ul nn 
‘lst Half / end Half Ist Half 
1933 oo) 1933 1934 
O ' 4 4 
4 10 ib 
4 8 16 
2 6 6 
7 4 ul 
2 2 0 
2 2 1 
0 6 1 
©) 0 0 
Q O 
21 37 40 
38 31 25 
42 25 22 


.~ 60 # 

Table 76 

Alfalfa 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of alfalfa, by 6-months periods 


beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


CarSSREETaamecnreeeerseeoeen 


; Frequencies 
‘ist Half: end Half . "Ist Halt 


Markups pe LISS ‘ 1933 : 1934 
10 percent or less : 3 : 5D ; 9 
ll to 20 percent ye 1O G 
2Z1.to 30) 1! ; 9 8 8 
3l to 40 «0 é p ie 
Av tonne ey 2 2 0 
ol to 60 u ah eS aL 
6l.to 70 =" 0 0 0 
7L to 80 =" : © 0 0 
81 to $0) 0 © 0 
91 to 100 1" ane (See 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution 24 34 37 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 30 26 ee 
Median percentage markups 28 24 28 

*Unweighted 
Table 77 
Overalls 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of overalls, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 
SSS 


Frequencies 


rihet Halt 0 - “2nd Halts te) et ee 

Markups : 1933 CRA etibyg 1934 

20 percent or less 0) 3 0 
21 to 40 percent 6 ; 11 8 
4l to 60 +" 9 Lie za 
6l to 80"! 8 10 } 10 
81 to 100 ° 9 : 3 6 
1LOiMto. 1 Zone 2 2 i 
121 to 140 «(111 0 0 ; 0 
141 to 160 " 2 0 0 
161 to 200 " 0 } © © 
20L ac20. iM 2 © © 


Number of trading 


posts in distribution 38 46 46 
Arithmetic average 

of percentage markups we 53 59 
Median percentage markups 66 51 3 


*Unweighted 


4 Ol om 
Table 78 
Men's Cotton Shirts 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* on delivered 
wholesale costs of men's cotton shirts, by 6-months periods beginning 
January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


aca ec ae te 


ne 


i Frequencies ane 
TulStetelt es 2nd Beltias Wet. wea e 
ee Se : 1933 : 1934 


Senin 


Markuns 
©O percent or less 
2l to 40 percent 
41 to 60 " 1 
61 to 80 " 
Sista 160° wt 
LOiao. L2G 
Letsto. Lao. tt 
tale Loo Hl 
Lo lestoy Leo: yt 
eoleos COO. It 
BOL to. 220. ! 
eel to 240_" 


Number of trading 
posts in distribution 33 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 83 
Median percentage 
markups 65 


ee edie eGo BB BO ee 
*Unweighted 


io 


HO Hae OO) OS or th Oto 
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pable 79 
Men's Work Shoes 


Showing frequency distribution on average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of men's work shoes, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


ee 


Sha’ ___Frequencies 
bet Bali send Balt lat Healy 
~ Markups : 1935 : 1938 ‘ 1934 
20 percent or less Q @) O 
al to 40 percent Pa 4 7 
41 to 60 " alt 19 16 
61 sto 80 " 4 6 2 
Geo LOG 5 i 6 
LO ie eto 7120. et! 0 i 4 
ee ere Lage ow ‘b 0 e) 
141 to 160 "I 1 1 L 
Doletoc GOeat 0) 0 0 
pee letoume0O. ' : i} QO Steal’, pon 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution 25 39 43 
Arithmetic average 
of percentage markups 74 63 65 
Median percentage 
markups 60 ne 25 


*Unweizhted 


a ares 
fable 80 
Riding Shoes 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of riding shoes, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


:  Brequencies 
«Let Half * Gnd Holi tet iace 


Markups PD Eh ae TOD ane: 1934 

10 percent or less i) O O 
11 to 20 percent @) 1 1 
SeGO! a) " D i 3 
BL tio 4 " 4 9 9 
G10 " O 5 8 
bite 60 " i 2 6 
Gli to- 770 " 1 2 3 
eto OO ee O leas 1 
Number of trading 

posts in distribution « 22 ee 
Arithmetic average 

of percentage markups 40 44 14 
Median percentage 

markups 3D 41 46 

*Unweizhted 
Table 81 


Men's Hats 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups * 
on delivered wholesale costs of men's hats, by 6-months periods 


i 


Frequencies 
1a Halts end Halt tore s 
Markups as TOSS et POS cue 1934 

10 percent or less 0 ; @) e) 

11 to 20 percent 0 1 1 

WA top 8 ea ; oie: 0) 0) 

31 to 40 " ‘se 5 6 

al to 50 " 7 4 PL 1d: 

5l to 60 " 6 6 7 

OL a " as 10 he 

TL Oe SU " 8 3 O 

81 te 90 " fi 1 e 

91 sto". LOOe on iL 0) @) 
EO RO creme Ra Oh a ib @) ay 
LA co! Leo. oe ni is Ee 
Tee 0 OW ye 0 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution ao oF 41 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 64 re Bi 


Median percentage markups 62 sh) 5D 
*Unweizghted Hiwnt 


~ 83 = 
Table 82 
| _.Men's Underwear 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of men's underwear, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934 


; ee at Frequencies 
: ; . ist. Half {2nd Half * ist Half 
Markups eyeos me Lee ean A oe 


20 percent or less 
el to 40 percent 
41 to 60 " 

61 to 80 " 


ht 
be 
— 


weonesrec = 


ee) 

fe 

ct 

Oo 

I 

(=) 

O 

On 
CoO00 WA W WO 

Oo 
MWOOH th OM MO 


Number of trading 


posts in distribution 14 58 37 
Arithmetic average of 

percentage markups 65 65 65 
Median percentage 

markups 73 66 08 


eran were gee eneeenigenennr singer ee perpen pans fpenaettitecieetsiseardanneyaliend in pti eet A TE A EC SS LL I ON 
*Unweighted 
Table 83 
Men's Work Socks 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of men's work socks, by 6-months period 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1924. 


en 
Deen feet ee COM C CLE Baie i ee ae 

Pleterer re wencenaln © ) let Halt 
Markups ee pamelL OSA eee LODE mi 


20 percent or less 
21 to 40 percent 
41 to 60 " 
Ce tooo) " 
Sito LOO " 
Le eto= Leu) " 
Tee to Lao oN 
LTO Oe " 


FOWAANA BAR PLN O 
OOO Gia Al Or 0a) G1 © 


Number of trading 
posts in distribution ad 44 46 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 110 94 87 
Median percentage 
markups mee mae 87 
*Unweighted 


BE 
Mable 84 
Women's Shoes 


Showing frequency distribution of averAge percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of women's shoes, by 6-months. periods: 
beginning January 1, 1943 and-ending June 30,. 1934. 


a a ee oe 
a 


==") Frequencies | 
: Ist Half: 2nd Half : let Half 
Markups _ s__ 1933 1935s E98 
10 percent or less cee ; 
ll to 20 percent 
ON ane ei, " 
31 to 40 " 
Seto OO). Feat! 
51 to 60 " 
BL) to. 770 " 
Tle GO, 80 " 
8l1-to 90 " 
OL etoeoo " 
LOL Eton Lee " 
ig ON a tg) " 


Fomor fh OOANrFrOO 
fe 
HCA OPO) Heatran? Bees ore 


| 
| 


Number of trading 

posts in distribution 

Arithmetic average of 

percentage markups 69 

Median percentage 

markups 68 
*Unweighted 
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Table 85 


Women's Dress Goods 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of women's dress goods, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 


oo 


Frequencies 
lst Half «end Halt. ¢stenale 
Markups neal res : L958 t 1934 


oe 28 


20 percent or less O i: 0 
el to 40 percent 5 6 7 
41 to 60 " 5 3 (4 
61 to 80 " 5 if 14 
alte 100° # 10 iZ 9 
OL to Teds i 0 6 4 
testo (2420. yt 8 3 3 
Laieto: LGO% al 3 a 6) 
L160, to 180 1 0 O 
LoL torezuore: 1 0) 6) 
20L (0 2e0) yf 6) 0 
col percent or above 1 Oye e) 
Number of trading 
posts in distribution 40 44 44 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 102 78 70 
Median percentage markups 89 81 67 


*Unweighted 


- 85 - 
Table 86 
Velveteen 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage mar kups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of velveteen, b6 6-months periods 
. beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 
a sadn eet 


Bitlet mimetienintcl/ setoateot t WHAS LEN SHY Hp Rj wemdaienues Sen viet ede 
Ueletinals end Hale lat tale 
Markups 1933 1933 re OG. 
20 percent or less least 0 ire) 
el to 40 percent : 0 3 5 
41 to 60 Wl Ni: 15 ay tle 
61 to 80 Nt ye g ay BG 
Bio 1000 iit g 15 ce SUL 
Olte 126 4 10 3 “)) 2a 
121eto 140° «1 e 1 Oe. ane 
141 to 160 +1" 6 0 ied tl 
161 to 180 =o"! ‘Saale 0 0 
181 to 200 Oa 0 PT ié 
eUimto 220) I anaes 0 See 


Number of trading 


posts in distribution 35 46 45 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markuns 94 2 69 
Median percentage 
rkuns 9 ae 74 ie pes. 
*Unweighted 
Table 87 
Sateen 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of sateen, by 6-months periods 


beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 
a aa ea a RT SLT SESE SE ETD ET ETE TEE SOO LCE SITET TET IE 


SSS 


aa Frequencies b seas 


Pe Steak t ora ond etal) at et \ He bt 

Bees POSE. i 95% Wiles) oie 
20 percent or less Om 0 is 
2l to 40 percent 2 6 6 
Alto 60 1 4 13 on BA 
6l to 80 6 20 1 1g 
Bl to 100" eek 2 eee 
TOigte 220° 1k ae 3 2 
121 to 140 0 5 0 aes 
iieto 160 Mt : 3 i. ' 0 
Lelete. 180 " Oy O a6) 
Tetoto 200 " : Outs 6) : @) 

201 to 220 " : i y O ; oP low ey al 


Number of trading 


posts in distribution 37 45 45 
Arithmetic average of 

percentage markups 96 65 6 
Median percentage 

markups 94 64 57 


*Unweizhted 


+ Go 
Table 88 
Shawls and robes 


Showing frequency distribution af hverage vercentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of shawls nnd robes, by 6-months periods 
beginning January'1, 1933 and. ending June 30, 1934. 


Marlups : lst half : 2nd Half : lst Half 
: Sei pings) oss ee 
10 percent or less 0 0 . O 
11 to 20 percent 48) 0 0 
elmo, 20 " a a 6 
Blue 40 " 6 12 9 
41 to 50 i" 8B 14 1s, 
SL gto 60 " 10 12 15 
oe) Hey oh) " ic Pe) 0 
ick $b0" BO " 2 O O 
__.__$l percent or above i Q 0 
Number of trading . gli a, NE ems bee ; 
posts in distribution 30 44 4” 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 53 45 Ag 
fedian percentage 
markuns | bs, 44 47 
*Unweighted 
Table 89 


Women's cotton Stockings 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of woments cotton stockings, by 6-months 
periods beginning January. 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 


4 Frequencies 
SlstiHalf +: 2nd Half = atid 
eee Marining : 193 : LOS) us 1934 
20 percent or less a 
21 to 40 percent 
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241 to 260 i 
per 


Pon CEO L Cente the bo Vo frets ieee lien iain meme at 
Number of trading = — SS eset 


ps 
S 


posts in distribution al 36 38 
Arithmetic averaze of 
percentage markups 132 LOR Aaey 98 


Median percentage markups 116 98 97 
*Unweigzhted 
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Table 90 
Thread 
Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of thread, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 


uencies 


ew ae een Che me nye eee 
fist nati f enaoneet t Let Hels 
is Markus Pee LISS 1933 : OBA wi 
20 percent or less @) @) Q 
el to 40 percent 3 D 6 
41 to 60 " 2 2 a 
61 to 80 n 0 0 1 
Slate 100, " @) L @) 
ROUSCOn dcOy yl uy ab e) 
Eg tata, Lag in 4 6 g 
P41. to 160.) +t 14 15 16 
rePero 1300" " Ed 10 Val 
Thee avoir © On poeta eee, 1 
Micmac reOMeuSanine siiy 0) iy by ao al Pv thee mh, 
posts in distribution 36 43 45 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 139 133 132 
Median percentage 
markups pow Meow Lo LDL 
*Unweighted 
Tabte, Yl 
Wagons 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of wagons, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 19384. 


: Frequencies 
ist Bait + end Half s "lst Half 


- Marioips) 9 : 1935 : L9SS : 1934 
10 percent or less ut 0 1 
ll to 20 percent O 5 
BLE GO 0 " 0 3 Aig 
31 to 40 u 0 0 4 
41 to 50 " 3 3 3 
5 to. 6) u 2 2 a 
61 ta 70 ul ©) O 3 
71 to 80 ait! Ee aiaed eat) fea? UCN wes? 0 
Number of trading i sane) 
posts in distribution t 8 26 
Arithmetic average of 
percentage markups 46 ao £9 
Median percentage 
markups 49 43 27 


*Unweighted 
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Table 92 


HARNESS 


Showing frequency distribution of average percentage markups* 
on delivered wholesale costs of harness, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 
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Table 93 


AXES 


Showing frequency distribution of aversge percentage markups* 


on delivered wholesale costs of axes, by 6-months periods 
beginning January 1, 1933 and ending June 30, 1934. 
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Results of Operations 


Out of 53 schedules taken, 19 yielded data that appeared sufficiently accur- 
ate for the purpose of computing profit and loss statements in accordance with 
accepted accounting procedure. 


In making profit and loss statements the essential data are: 


(1) An accurate record of cash and credit sales, including both 
merchandise and Indian products. 

(2) Accurate opening and closing inventories of merchandise and 
Indian products. 

(3) An accurate record of all purchases of both merchandise and 
Indian products. 

(4) An accurate record of operating expenses, including salaries 


and wages, taxes, bond expense, freight, repairs on baild— 
ings and fixtures, depreciation wherever allowable, interest, 
insurance, fuel, losses, and all other expenses which can 
promptly be charged against the business. 


Under salaries and wages, the snlaries of hired managers and 
clerks and the wages of common labor are allowed as operat—- 
ing expenses. Salaries of owner-operators of trading posts 
are entered, not as operating expenses, but as deductions 
from the capital account after profits are determined. 


An accurate record of cash and merchandise withdrawn by the 
traders. In this report, withdrawals are divided into two 
kinds,-those chargeable to operating expenses and those 
chargeable to the owner as deductions from his capital 
account after profits sre determined. In some cases, this 
wos necessary in order to distinguish the trader's personal 
expenditures from his business expenditures. One of the 
purposes of this study is to determine the trader's net in- 
come from his business after the cost of merchandise and 
Indian products and operating expenses have been paid. 


Some of the defects found in the 34 schedules that could not be used in con- 


nection with profit and loss statements were a lack of records of cash and 


merchandise withdrawn for personal use, incomplete records of purchases 
incomplete inventories, and incomplete records of operating expenses. 


eases, it appeared that significant withdrawals had been mage from the business for 
other than trading post business and not shown on the books either as withdrawals 


od sales, 


In some 


from the capital account or an increase in assets. Apparent examples of such 


withdrawals were improvement about the home, including plumbing, light and water 


plants, and expenditures for the purchase and operation of family automobiles at 


some trading posts, where it appeared that expenditures for purchase and operation 


of automobiles and trucks used in connection with the business were made. 


The writers are of the opinion that the trader should segregate his personal 


ss men in 


expenditures from his business expenditures as ig customary with busine 


as) eas 


towns and cities, notwithstanding the fact that traders must live at the trading 
posts. 


The procedure, then, may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Determine net sales of both inerchandise and Indian products-- 
gross sales less returns, discounts, and allowances. 


(2) Determine the cost of goods sold. This is done by adding the 
purchase of merchandise and Indian products made during the 
year to the opening inventory and from this sum subtracting 
the closing inventory. 


(3) Determine gross profit. This is done by subtracting the cost 
of goods sold from sales. 


(4) Determine net operating profit. This is done by subtracting 
overhead and operating expenses from gross profits. This pro- 
cedure is illustrated in Tables 94 and 95, pp. 94 and 95 
respectively. 


Totals and Averages. In Table 94 are presented total sales, costs, gross 
+ profits, expenses, and net profits of 19 widely-distributed trading posts in the 
Navajo-Hopi country, and in Table 95 are presented the averages of figures shown in 
Table 94, Of course, not all trading posts are of average size, but this table © 
indicates that if all trading posts transacted the average volume of business of 
the 19 trading posts studied for 1933, their markups, costs, nd expenses were such 
that they each would have received approximately $4,600 of net profits out of which 
the traders might live, meet obligations, or enhance their capital account. 


It will be noted that the cost of merchandise including Indian products 
amounted to 73.8 percent of sales; that gross profits amounted to the remaining 
26.2 percent of sales; that operating expenses amounted to 14.8 percent of sales; 
and that net profits amounted to 12.4 percent of sales. On the other hand, sales 
amounted to 135.5 percent of the cost of goods sold; gross profit, to 35.5 percent 
of cost; operating expenses, to 18.7 percent of cost; and net protit, to, los per— 
cent of cost. It will also be noted that the stock turn of the trading posts was 
5.1 times a year. 


Comparisons. The figures presented in Tables 94 and 95 become more signifi- 
cant when compared with the operating results of other businesses. It would have 
been desirable, of course, could we have found concurrent data on country general 

stores for 1933 for comparison with our trading post data. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to find such data, but reports of the Federal Trade Commission to the Senate* 
‘¢arry data on sales, cost of merchandise sold, operating expenses, and profits of a 
large number of chain stores operating over a number of years. While chain store 
data are not directly compnrable in point of time with our trading post data, the 
comparisons will doubtless prove instructive and are presented merely for what they 
are worth. 


*Senate Documents 12, 29 to 3l, 51, 82, and 100, 72nd Congress, First Session; 142, 
153, 156, 170, and 178, 7end Congress, Second Session; and 73rd Congress, First 
Session No. 40, and No. 99, Second Session. 
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In Table 96, p. 95, the operating results of 19 Navajo trading posts are con 
trasted with the operating results of 1,337 chains operating 291,401 store years, . 
for which data were gathered upon the years 1913 to 1930, inclusive, representing 
some 26 kinds of business in the United States. These data, therefore, form some- 
thing of a composite of operating results of American retail chain stores over the 
period which they cover. ; 


Between the chain store and trading post figures, some similarities and im- 
portant differences should be noted. The volume of sales of the average chain store 
amounted to $87,476, or 2.4 times the volume of sales of the average trading post, 
which amounted to $26,927. The cost of merchandise sold by the average chain store 
amounted to $63,499, or 72:6 percent ‘of sales, while that of the average trading 
post amounted to $27,248; or 73.8 percent of sales. Since chain stores are report- 
ed to be able to buy cheaper, than independents, it seemed reasonable to presume 
that the trading posts probably pay somewhat higher prices at wholesale than the 
chains used in this comparison*. The gross margin or profit of the average chain 
store amounted to $23,977, or 27.4 percent of sales, while that of the average 
trading post amounted to $9,679, or 26.2 percent of sales. The operating expense 
of the average chain store amounted to $20,088, or 23 percent of sales, while that 
of the average trading post amounted to $5,091, or 13.8 percent of-isales. This 
latter figure compares with an operating expense of 13.6 percent of sales for 
country general stores reported by the Federal Trade Commission**. The net operat- 
ing profit of the average chain store amounted to $3,889, or 4.5 percent of sales, 
while that of the average trading post amounted to $4,587, or 12.4 percent of 
sales. The stock turn of the average chain was 6 times, while that of the average 
trading post was 5.1 times a year. 


The foregoing discussion of Table 96 might be considered as pertaining to 
retail chains in general. Probably a closer comparison would be the operating re- 
sults of retail chain stores in the Mountain States, of which the Navajo country 
is essentially a part. 


A comparison of Navajo trading post operations in 1933 and Mountain States 
Chains in 1928 are presented in Table 97, pe. 96. It will be noted that the sales 
of Mountain States chain stores were 2.3 times as great as those of the trading 
posts; that the gross profit of the chain stores was 22.6 percent, while that of 
the trading posts was 26.2 percent of sales; that operating expenses of the retail 
chains were 19.3 percent, while those of the trading posts were 14.8 percent of 
sales: and that the net operating profit of the retail chains was 3.3 percent, 
while that of the trading posts was 12.4 percent. The turn-over of the retail 
chains was 4.1 times, while that of the trading posts was 5.1 times a year. 


Probably a somewhat closer comparison is that of general merchandise stores 
with Indian trading posts, as the former are generally located in toms of 10,000 
or less, or in country villages. Table 98, p. 96, presents such a comparison of 
operating results of 940 general merchandise store years gathered over the years 
1913 to 1930, inclusive, and the 1° trading posts for which data were gathered for 
1933. . 


*Sen. Doce No. 4, 74th Congress, lst Session; Chain Stores; Final Report on the. 
Chain-Store Investigation; pp. 24 and 53, Washington, 1935. 

**kPifteenth Census of the United States, Census of Distribution: U. 8. Dept. of 
Comm., Bureau of Census, p. 19: Washington, 1944. 
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The sales volume of the general merchandise stores averaged 2.6 times as 
great as that of the trading posts. The cost of merchandise sold by the average 
general merchandise store was 79.8 percent, while that of the trading posts was 73.8 

“percent of sales; the gross margin or profit of the general merchandise stores was 
20.< percent, while that of the trading posts was 26.2 percent; the operating ex- 
penses of the general merchandise stores was 16.5 percent, while that of the trad- 
ing posts was 13.8 percent of sales; and the net operating profit of the general 
merchandise stores was 3.7 percent, while that of the trading posts was 12.4 per- 
cents of sales. The stock-turn of the general merchandise stores was 3.4 times, 
-while that of the trading posts was 5.1 times a year. 


Other differences between the general merchandise stores and the trading 

posts are that the formerrare business investments of large corporations paying 
salaries and wages to everybody from Manager down, while the trading posts are 
usually owned by individuals or partnerships in which the owners endeavor to earn 
a living for their families out of the business while maintaining or increasing 
their capital. It is not customary for individual owners or partners or their 
families to allow salaries to themselves as charges against operating expense. 
Since. the trading post tends to be of family size, or family operated, the charges 
for clerical help are lower than in the case of chain stores. In other words, both 
positively and ‘relatively, ‘the trader employs less help than the chain store, and 
the trader's living expenses come out of net profit instead of operating expense. 
Another difficulty which must not be ignored is that the chains operate largely 
flor eash, or for a high percentage of cash, while the trading posts operate largely 
on unsecured credit, or for a higher percentage of unsecured credit. Chain store 
eredits are homie iy limited to 30 days, while trading post's credits may extend 
for 6 months or longer. 


Apparently, many of the trading posts are too small and their credit opera- 
tions are too large and too risky for as low percentages of net operating costs as 
are earned by the chain stores. As may be observed from Table 101, p. 99 , however. 

‘the ratio of net profits to sales does not decline with increasing volume of 
business per trading post. For example, the 3 largest trading posts included in 
these tables had the highest ratios of net profits to sales. In other words, with 
retail prices tending to remain relatively high and stationary, it appears that 
there is a tendency for the larger trading post to earn the larger ratios of net 
operating profits to sales. Probably more important than any other factors are the 
financial strength and the business ability of the individual trader. 


It appears that in any endeavor to improve the efficiency of the trading 
posts and their services rendered the Indians, one is confronted by two rather con-~ 
‘flicting requirements. The first is a trading post of sufficient capital and 
‘volume of business to assure the greatest possible cffectiveness in the purchase 
‘and sale of both merchandise and Indian products. This first requirement calls for 
a trader of sufficient capital, experience, and ability to extend large volumes of 
-credit to Indians and make collections. The second requirement is the matter of 
distribution, accessibility, or convenience of the trading posts to the Indians as 
‘consumers. Apparently, the first calls for rather large trading posts doing, per- 
haps, a business amounting to $50,000 or more per annum, This, of course, presumes 
-a rather large trading area for each trading post. Assuming the income of the aver- 
-age. Navajo family to be $300 or less, cach trading post would need the entire 
patronage of 200 or more Navajo familics to assure a business of $50,000 or more 
per annum. Probably the reservation would thus support about 50 trading posts pro- 
vided they were well distributed and each had 300,000 acres or more as a trade 
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area. This would call for trading posts averaging between 20 and 25 miles apart. 
Size will probably have to be sacrifieed to a certain extent in the Navajo country, 
however, in order that Navajo communities may have reasonable access to trading 
posts. . ; 


In Table 99, p. 97, are presented the ratios of cost of goods sold, gross 
profit, operating expense, and net profit..to sales of the 19 trading posts in 1933. 
In this table the ratios of net profits to sales are arrayed in ascending order. 
The starred trading posts are operated by hired managers and the salaries of hired 
Managers are included in operating expense, whereas in the case of unstarred trad-. 
ing posts, no salary is allowed the owmer-operator. A wide variation in net 
profits will be observed, the lowest being -4.4 percent in the case of a trading 
post with a slightly less than average operating expense, and the highest being 28 
percent in the case of a trading post with a low operating expense. 


In Table 101, p. 100, are presented the ratios of sales, gross profit, oper- 
ating expense, and net profit to cost of goods sold by the 19 trading posts inil933. 
In this table the ratios of net profits to cost were arrayed in ascending order and 
they, too, show a wide range of variation, the lowest being -4.7 percent in the cage 
of a trading post with a low ratio of sales to costs, and the highest being 44 per- 
cent in the case of a trading post with a relatively high ratio of sales to costs. 
The average ratio of sales to costs amounted to 135.5 percent; gross profits to 
costs, 35.5 percent; operating expense to costs, 18.7 percent; and net profit to 
costs, 16.8 percent. These variations may probably be explained in part by the 
price policy of the individual trader, in part, by his bargaining power in the 
wholesale market, in part by his volume of business, and in part by his ratios of 
expense to costs. 


Table 94 


Showing total sales, cost of goods sold, gross profit, 
operating expense, and net profit, of 19 
widely-—distributed trading posts for 1933, 
percentages, and stock turn for the year. 

Navajo-Hopi Heservation. 


Percent .: Percent 
on sales : on costs 
Sales $701,610.09°- : LOO sO wath uad porate 
Inventory 1/1/33 - $139,987.85 
Purchases 512,496.42 ; 
Total $652, 484.27 
Inventory 12/31/33- 134,771.61 
Cost. of ‘GOCds -SOld Geen citer « SOL7y 712 6h) ) a: 7308: cos JODO 
PLoS Se NOt Ter. al katy rth ery Ming Big Hye 08 183,897.43 £6.20 a 
Operating expense......%... va cael’ was 96,737.36 1s Bawer pS eiy: 
Net Prorat Hue Ape | soak ahepellies viwes $8160.07 24% 12.4 dk Lege 


Average rate of stock turn for the year, 5.1 times. 
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Table. 9D 
Showing average sales, cost of goods sold, gross profit, 
operating expense, and net profit, of 19 
widely-distributed trading posts for 1933, 
percentages, end stock turn for the year. 


: ____Navajo-Hopi Reservetion. 0 
Percent : Percent 
beh ee : of sales : of costs 
Sales i be) iW WA B5C 10D 6ho ) cLOO TO ‘lye coer iy, 
Inventory 1/1/33 - $7,367.78 
Purchases 26 973,49 
Total $34,341.27 
Inventory 12/31/33 7,093.24 ‘uenneionGs 
Beet otecocd Sacldumntivacie sissy babe’? 248035h 97S, Bu Amel OE 
Poe s trots bees weed. abe Me cle APE OMED, O78NB2 t wie PAGE OF cage Oro 
M@erevine expense: .<s . rien 6 ho BOOT. 444 18.8 tae eee 
Sy Ty ee Piet en a it le BR, Bees, 6 Leyte ieee 


Average rate of stock turn for the year, 5.1 times 
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Table 96 
Showing comparisons of operating results 
between 1337 chains operating 291,401 store years 
from 1913 to 1930, inclusive, representing 26 kinds of busi- 
ness and 19-trading posts in=19338. 


Chains* i ‘Trading Posts 

Percent :: - Percent 
; ‘ Average : of sales! Average _:_of sales 
te ete ae G87, 476,35 100.0 “ISe Oe, 100.0 
Cost of merchandise sold.: 63,499. : 72.6 % 27,248. : 73.8 
Gressemarein or profit Po 2es, OU. 2 eee4 «69,679. | 26.2 
Geren exrenee Ly os.ce (c0 Ue. 1 25.0. 8. 5,091. 13.8 
he peoperatiney profiterree ts S889 AUS ide ec Ah BO Vicks 1234 

Stock turn 6.0 times** ; 5.1 times 


‘ 
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Relative to sales, the percentage operating expense of the trading 
posts is only 60 percent of that of the chains, while the percentage net 
operating profit of the trading posts is 276 percent of that of the chains. 


“Senate Document No. 40. Chain Stores, Sales, Costs, and Profits 
of Retail Chains, 1933. Page 7, Section 4, Table l, 


**Senate Document No. 40. Chain Stores, Seles, Costs, and Profits 
of Retail Chains, 1933. Page 14, Section 6, Tabie 5. 
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Tablelgy 
Showing comparisons of average sales, gross profit, 
operating expense, net profit, and turn-over of 427 retail chain stores 
in the Mountain States in 1928, and 19 trading posts, 1943, 
__Nawajo-Hopi & Hopi Re Reservation | 


ee 


' Mountain - Percent Trading : Percent 
; States* ‘_of sales | Posts _: of sales 
Sales average. :$84,917.00: 100.0 } $36,926.85 : 100.0 
Gross Profit : 19,091 024. 222.6 9.674.824 26.2 
Operating expense ' 16,388.98: Loo : Do Lae Loc8 
Net operating profit 2,802, 26: RUB hes 4,587.38 ! 12.4 
Stock Turn 4.1 times 7 5.1 times 


ee — 
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*Senate Document No. 99. Chain Stores, Miscellaneous Financial Results 
' of. Retail Chains, 1934. Section 10, Page 40, Table 30. 


Table 98 
‘Showing comparisons of operating results 
between 940 general merchandise store years, 1913-1930, 
and 19 trading posts in 1933. 
Nave jo-Hopi Reservation 


lle 


SAS ook Gren ented Oia Ne __ iireding Posts ae 

‘ : Percent : ‘ Percent 

+ Average: of sales: “Average 1 of sales 
SAT esa. Bonen Lae VSO seam 00.0 eee cee, ee 
Cost of merchandise sold ..: 77,617. ; 79.8 i A yeezon * 73.8 
Crasemmanoin or rt titel geste ods. oe 20.20 | Cae aie ee 26.2 
Operating 6xpense .vo..ec. 6) lO, Onsen 16.5% = OFln | 13.8 
Wet operating profit ..... nL OL Oe Sor a Be 1234 

Stock turn** 3.4 times 5,1 times 
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*Senate Document No. 40. Chain Stores, Sales, Costs, and Profits of 
Retail Chains, 1933. Page 8, Section 5, Table 2. 


*x*Senate Document No. 40.. Chain Stores, Sales, Costs, and Profits of 
Retail Chains, 1933. Page 14, Section 6, Table 5. 
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Table 99 
Showing ratios of cost of goods sold, gross profit, 
operating expense, and net profit to sales, 19 trading 
posts in 1933, arrayed in ascending order of sales, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


————— a nt re 
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yee oe : P Ratios of elie ‘ee 
: Percentage ' Cost of * ouToss . Operating . Net 

Trading : of total ‘ goods sold : profit : expense : profit 
Post ‘__Sales** «to sales _:_to sales :_to sales : to sales 
B 1.58 92.5 eo ma -4,4 
*T, an0 68.0 32,0 16.9 Weippe 
Q ee (aN 26.9 12yc ; 14,7 
*F 2.8 774 20.0 Bean G9 
I 3.0 65.2 34,8 21.9 12,9 
C 3.4 87.9 ; eee 1256 2.0 
*J 3.5 may ; 28,8 14.2 14.6 
G 3.6 81.5 135 ARS Pi: TG 
* A 3.7 78.0 22.0 geen ~ 2 
*N 5 Seg 68,4 ; 31.6 146" 16.8 
K 4.6 80.7 19.3 9.2 10,7 
P 4,8 82.4 sree 4,4 1a 
M 5,4 77.0 23.0 gel: | 5.9 
H 5.9 78.0 B20 11.8 10.2 
+P 7.8 69,1 30.9 28; 30 ses (oa 
D 8.0 79.0 BL. 1856 2.4 
S 8.5 63.6 36,4 ee, ee 28.0 
R ea 71,4 of e. t 8.3 ; 48 a 
0 Gos 67.9 BO dawn LOO 19.2 
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which were Manager-operated and 6 which were Owner-operated. In Tables 

99 and 101, both paid manager—operated and unpaid owner-operated trading 
posts were included in the averages to indicate the general average oper- 
ating results as found. The six manager-operated trading posts were owned 
either wholly or in part Ww corporations, and the managers! salaries were 
fixed and definitc, while in the case of the owncr-operated trading posts 
no manager was actually employed, In only two cases out of 13 did the 
owner-—operators claim a salary and these appeared to be family budgetary 
limitations on personal and family expenses rather than real salaries. In 
the other 11 cases no salaries were claimed. To have imputed salaries in 
the entire 13 cases of owner-operated trading posts would have added an 
element of unreality to the operating results. 


Apparently the 6 trading posts having paid managers were more capably 
operated from the viewpoint of net profits than the 6 owner-operated trading 
posts used in the comparisons, It will be noted that while the 6 paid 
manager-operated and the 6 unpaid owner-operated trading posts were approxi- 
mately the same size and both groups well below the average of the trading 
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posts studied, the ratio of cost to sales of the 6 manager-operated trading 
posts was 72 while in the case of the owner-operated it was 81; it will aso 
be noted that while the operating expense of the manager-operated trading 
posts averaged higher than those of the owner-operated, the net profits of 
the manager~operated were 10,1 percent of sales, which compares with oniy 
5.7 percent of net profit to sales in the case of the owner-operated. 


Table 100 


Showing average ratios of cost of goods sold, 
gross profit, operating expense, and net profit to sales 
of 19 trading posts, 6 manager-operated, and 6 owner-—operated 
trading posts, the two last-mentioned groups 
having similar average sales - both groups being below average size. 
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Ce SKE ee ae 
‘ Average of : Average of . Average of 
i9 6 ‘ 6** 
‘ Trading : Manager- ‘  owner- 
Ratios of / Posts. :_ Operated: JOpersted 
Percent of total sales* bee 369 : Sel 
Cost to sales res : 93) ae nee 
Gross profit to sales : eine 28.0 1950 
Operating expense tonsahescrss if $b3.90n : eLgsoe 13.3 
Net profit tedsalekor than + OTL eae LOG Le ovre 


*Indicating relative average size of trading posts in each group, | 
**These 6 trading posts were selected from the 13 owner-operated trading 
posts because of their relative size being more directly comparable 

with that of the 6 manager-operated stores included in the table, 
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Table 101 


Showing ratios of sales, gress profit, 
operating expense, and net profit to cost of goods sold, 
19 trading posts in 1933, arrayed in ascending order of sales, 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
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'*Denotes posts operated by: hired managers. — 
**Of 19 trading posts -’ indicating relative sizes, 


Details of operating expense. It will be noted from Table 10¢, p. 100, 
that cash withdrawals for personal use were not allowed as operating expense 
but were considered as withdrawals from capital. Merchandise withdrawals from 
Capital. Merchandise withdrawals were allowed in cases where hired managers 
received merchandise as a part of their salaries. In the case, however, of 
owner-operators, merchandise withdrawals were considered as withdrawals from 
capital. All salaries of hired managers and clerks were allowed as operating 
expenses. 


With reference to depreciation, it was assumed that none should be 
allowed on stone buildings as allowances for repairs should sustain their 
value, but in the case of frame buildings, up to 5 percent per annum was con- 
sidered allowable depreciation. — 


ia however, all salaries, merchandise withdrawals, depreciation and 
miscellaneous items had been allowed as expense, the percentage of net profits 
would have been 11.4 instead of 12.4 percent, as showmm in Table 95, pe 95. 
Again, had we also allowed $21,067.66 of personal cash withdrawals as expense, 
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then the net profits of the 19 trading posts.would.have;been 8.4 percent of 
sales. This, however, is. apparently making the. operating expenses of the 
trading posts studied excessively heavy, as, their operating expenses-should 
be lower than the general average of merchandise stores in the United States, 
a large proportion of which pay rent and city taxes, which is estimated at 
about 13.6 percent of sales. 


Table 102 — 
Shawing details of operating.expense allowed and disallowed for 


19 Navajo-Hopi Trading Posts for the year 1933. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation 


Amount 
Items of Expense - ; . Allowed —-«* Disallowed 
————— ay. | 
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*In cases of stores hiring managers paid partly in cash and partly in merchandise, 
merchandise withdrawals were allowed as apart of salary expense. In cases of 
Owner-Operated stores, merchandise withdrawals were not considered as expense 

but as withdrawals from capital. | 


Wholesalers 


No comprehensive study of the wholesalers serving the trading posts on 
the Navajo-Hopi Reservation was contemplated in connection with this study. 
It was thought, however, that some general information concerning their func- 
tions and services would be helpful to an understanding of Navajo trading. 


As previously indicated, before beginning the gathering of data, a 
conference was held with representatives of wholesale houses, including the 
Gallup Mercantile Company, the Gross-Kelly Company, and Kirk Brothers of 
Gallup, New Mexico; and Babbitt Brothers Trading Company of Flagstaff, Arizona. 
No representative of the Progressive Mercantile Company of Fruitland, New 
Mexico, was present at the conference, but they were visited later. Their 
services have been previously discussed. 


INGO 


As called upon, the wholesalers very courteously provided such 
of the information requested as was availnble. 


_ Services rendered by wholesalers. The wholesalers serving the. 
Navajo country, like wholesalers, elsewhere, finance, assemble, ware- 
house; and distribute merchandise of the kinds of qualities demanded by . 
retailers on the reservation. They buy in volume from mills, factories, 
large wholesale merchants, jobbers, brokers, or other distributors, and 
sell in lesser volume at wholesale to the trading posts as retail establish- 
ments. They sell to the traders either for cash or on account but, since 
the traders must sell in large measure to the Indians on account, the 
wholesalers, in turn, necessarily extend considerable credit to the traders. 


As indicated elsewhere, not all traders pay the same price for a 
given item and quality of merchandise delivered at the trading post. 
Trucking rates varied from $0.25 to $2.00 per cwt., depending on the 
distance and condition of roads. If, for example, the trader pays in 
cash, he is in position to bargain in the wholesale market and usually 
receives not only the lowest consistent wholesale price but the usual 
discounts, varying from 1 to 2 percent or more, depending upon the quantity 
and kind of merchandise purchased. Payments within 10 to 15 days are 
generally considered as cash and are allowed the usual discounts, while 
payments made between 16 and 60 days from delivery date are usually net. 
Accounts extending longer than 60 days are generally subject to an interest 
charge of 8 percent. Inasmuch as the trading post business is conducted 
very largely on credit, many of the posts must be carried by the whole- 
Salers from 60 days to 6 months or, in exceptional cases, longer. The 
wholesaler, therefore, not only finances his own business establishment but: 
helps to finance the trading posts as retail establishments. 


Since the trader receives payments on Indian accounts largely in 
Indian products, the wholesaler receives these products, in lien of cash, 
in payment of accounts due him by the trader. In the Navajo country, 
therefore, both wholesaler and retailer must be experienced not only in 
the extension of credit but also in the merchandising of both manufactured . 
and Indian products. The wholesaler must maintain connections through 
which he can dispose of wool, lambs, rugs, and other Indian products in 
volume. The wholesaler keeps abreast of market price movements and keeps 
the traders advised. If necessary, the wholesaler advances cash up to 
50 percent of the estimated or affirmed market price of wool, lambs, and 
pinons. The trader assembles the Indians! wool, for example, and either. 
sells it to the wholesaler outright in the grease or has the wholesaler 
consign it to a commission firm in the Boston wool market. In the latter 
case, the trader bears all expenses, such as transportation, financing, 
scouring, and handling or selling charges. 


Lambs accepted by the trader on account are assembled and driven to - 
a Yailroad shipping point, where they are either delivered to the wholesaler 
or sold to a local buyer. In the absence of lamb buyers, the wholesaler 
may accept the lambs on account and feed them out at some convenient feeding 
point enroute to the finished lamb market. 
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Rugs accepted by the, traders are sold through a number of channels, 
either locally, by mail order, or delivered to the wholesaler on account. 
The wholesaler advances no cash for the purchase of rugs. Of course, the 
wholesaler must find markets for the rugs which he accepts on accounts. 

Some are sold at retail, others by mail order, others by travelling salesmen 
selling in wholesale lots only, or through distributors, such as department 
stores and curio shops, in distant towns and cities. In some cases, the 
manufacturers or distributors of merchandise, such as saddles or coffee, may 
accept rugs of a wholesaler or a trader in the Navajo country in settlement 
of accounts and redistribute them in either wholesale or retail lots. The 
chief outlet for Navajo rugs is the tourist trade in the Southwest. | 


Pinon nuts purchased by the traders from the Indians are either accepted 
by the wholesalers on account or paid for in cash. The bulk of this crop is 
handled locally by the Gallup-Mercantile Company. through a subsidiary, the 
Leo Agress Company, Inc., of Albuquerque, New Mexico. At Albuquerque, this 
Company operates a cleaning, roasting, and polishing plant, where the nuts 
are processed and repacked in 5-pound cotton bags and 100-pound burlap bags 
for shipment to the New York market. Some pinons are sold through other 
distributors in New York City and in minor markets, such as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Chicago. The wholesaler may advance to the trader up to 50 
percent of the estimated. or affirmed price of pinon nuts. 


In quoting wholesale prices on either merchandise or Indian products 
to the traders, the wholesalers follow the wholesale price movements of the 
various commodities. Wholesalers operate on a relativély narrow margin, 
which varies somewhat with the credit risk assumed and the type or kind of 
commodity handled. Wholesalers reported an average markup on sales of about 
10 percent, though some of them reported as low as 8 percent on staples, 10 
percent on dry-goods, including shawls and robes, and 15 percent on canned 
goods. . Markups as low as 5 percent on feedstuffs and flour were reported. 
On highly perishable products the markups are necessarily higher. The 
trader who has adequate warehouse facilities and buys for cash in large 
volume is entitled to lower wholesale. prices than the trader who buys in 
small quantities and requires extensions of credit. Indicative of the credit 
operations of the wholesalers, 37 trading posts studied owed wholesalers 
$127,220.22 on January 1, 1933, or an average of $3,438.37 per trading post. 


It may be interesting to observe how the traders actually settle their 
accounts with the wholesalers. One wholesaler reported that normally the 
traders settled their accounts with his firm as follows: Cash, 20 percent 
and Indian products, 80 percent. In 1934, however, cash payments amounted to 
40 percent and payments in Indian products, 60 percent. Of the Indian products 
applied on wholesale accounts, about 35 percent was in wool; 35 percent in 
lambs; 10 percent in hides and pelts; 10 percent in pinons; 7.5 percent in 
rugs; and 2.5 in Indian handmade silver jewelry. The higher percentage of 
payments in cash in 1934 may be attributed to Indian Emergency Conservation 
Work and Soil Erosion Service payrolls on the reservation. 


A second wholesaler reported receiving payments on accounts <0 percent 
in cash and 80 percent in Indian products. Of the Indian products, 50 percent 
was in wool; 25 percent in lambs; 12.5 percent in rugs and silver jewelry; and 
12.5 percent in hides and pelts. 


A third wholesaler reported receiving 50 percent in cash; 30 percent 
in wool; 17 percent in hides and pelts; -and the remainder in miscellaneous 
products. 


A fourth wholesaler reported receiving only 5 percent in cash; 25 per 
cent in wool; 15 percent in lambs; and 55 percent in rugs. 


A fifth wholésaler reported receiving very little cash; ‘about 37 1/2 
percent in wool; 37 lve percent in lambs; 20 percent in rugs; and the remainder 
in hides, skins, pelts, and minor products. 


Obviously, the wholesalers occupy a highly important position not only 
in Indian trading but also in Navajo economy and life. Without their help in 
financing the original purchase of many of the trading posts and their exten- 
Sions of credit during adverse times, as well as their willingness to accept 
On account and find markets for Indian products, many Indian traders would have 
doubtless been unable to start in business, or continue through periods of 
depression. 


Because of the obligations of the traders to wholesalers, however, many 
of the traders may be unable to bargain most effectively either for lowest 
prices in the wholesale markets or for highest prices for Indian products. 
Generally speaking, the trader in the strongest position to serve his Indian 
customers effectively and well is the one possessing both business ability 
and financial independence. In addition to these qualifications, he must also 
possess a genuine human interest in Indian well-being, 


Navajo Credits 


In Table 103, p. 104, are shown the total and average accounts receivable* 
of the trading post reporting as of January 1 of each year from 1929 to 1934, 
inclusive: While the totals vary with the number of trading posts included in 
the figures, the averages should reflect fairly well variations in accounts re- 
Ceivable on January 1 of each year. It will be understood, of course, that the 
amount of accounts receivable on January 1 of a given year ia the result of the 
business operations the preceding year. Taking January 1, 1929, as reflecting 
business operations in 1928, as 100 percent, the accounts receivable had dropped 
to 77.4 percent by the end of 1930. This is indicative of the relative prosperity 
prevailing over the greater part of 1929, During 1920, the first year of the 
depression, the Indians became more deeply indebted so that on January 1, 1931, 
the total accounts receivable were 103 1/2 percent of January 1, 1929. During 
1931, credits became tighter at the trading posts and every effort was made to 
collect accounts so that the total accounts receivable on January 1, 1932, were 
92.9 percent of those of record on January 1, 1929. “By January 1, 1933, total 
receivables had declined to 80.1 percent of those of record on January 1, 1929, 
and by January 1, 1934, after 6 months of public works payrolls, receivables 
had declined to 70.9 percent of those of record on January 1, 1929. 


*Indian credits receivable, it will be recalled, were discounted 15 percent. 
The figures show in Tables CII, CIII, and CIV, therefore, represent about 85 
percent of the actual Indian accounts on the books on January 1 of each year. 
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Table 103 


Showing the total and average amounts of Indian. indebtedness 
to trading posts, including both open and pam accounts, 
as of January 1, 1929 to 1934, pened eh and the 
pereentack of variations from 1929 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation. . 


Wow of posts: Secured and Unsecured : Percentage of 


January 1 “reporting - ee a ee pier iis 1929: 
1929 23 ' $204, 686.38 $8, g99.41 : 100.0% 
1930 28 ' 192,960.46 ‘ 6,891.45 : COR: 
1931 33 (804,087.44 2/49, 212.08 103.5 
1932 BO, to. 3 ROR Ad 66. ta Botan laa 92.9 
1933 ; 4l ‘292,069,421 7,123.64. 4 80.1 
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Table 104 


Showing the total and average amounts of Indian accounts re- 
.ceivable, not including pam, as of January 1, 1929 to 
1934, inclusive, and the percentage variations 
from 1929. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation ' 


1 Nea, OL poste: Accounts Receivable : Percentage 
January 1 =| reporting =: Total; Average: of 1929 
1929 on ‘ $165,497.80: $7,195,56 } 100.0% 
1930 : 28 © ABT 275.6) 4. 5, 40e.70) & 5el 
1931 33 ‘ 240,432.30: 7,285,856 ! 101.3 
1932 39 | “253 ,2709.81 ' 6. 505,37 5 90.4 
1933 41 : 231,760.30: 5,652.69 § 78.6 


1934 ; 42 : 229,315.15: 5,459,88:: 75.9 


It will be noted that the number of trading posts included in the 
averages vary from 23 on January 1, 1929, to 42 on January 1, 1934. Our 
Sample, therefore, varying from more than 25 to more than 50 percent of the 


total number of trading posts on the reservation, may be considered a very 
good one. 


In Table 104, p. 104, are shown the total and average Indian accounts 
receivable, not including pawn, from January 1, 1929 to 1934, inelusive. The 
trend of percentage variations from 1929 as 100, is shown for succeeding years 
in a manner similar to that indicated in the preceding table. 


In Table 105, p. 106, are showm the total and average pam accounts re- 
ceivable at the trading posts as of January 1, 1929 to 1934, inclusive. It 
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will be noted that on January 1, 1930, the’ pawn amounted to only 76.1 percent 
of that of record on January 1, 1929, but that by January 1, 1931, the pawn 
had increased to 114.9 percent of that of reeord on January 1, 1929. ° This is 
indicative of the hard times that the Indians were then. experieneing. Since 
their unsecured accounts were’ more restricted, they resorted more and more to 
the use of pamm for credit. On January 1, 1932, however, the pawn accounts were 
reduced practically to the level of January 1, 1929. By January 1, 1933, pawn 
was only 76.9 percent of 1929, and by January 1, 1934, after 6 months of public 
works payrolls, the paw accounts stood at the low level of 43.2 percent of 
January 1, 1929. This probably means that the | Indians, while earning money On. 
public works, were redeeming their pawn. 


As long as the Tanto have to depend primarily upon the sale of wool, 
lambs, and rugs for an income, they will undoubtedly need producer-consumer 
credits, such as the trading posts now provide. Moreover, as long as‘ Indian 
credits are unsecured, those who assume the credit risks for the Indians will 
doubtless be paid by the Indians through relatively higher prices for merchandise 
for assuming this risk. 


This thought, however, must not be construed as a suggestion that the 
Government should guarantee accounts incurred by the Indians at the trading 
posts, or that the power of attachment be applied to the property ote the 
Indians as Government wards. 


A vitabkly important phase of Navajo education in the future will be 
how to save and accumulate money and to conduct business with the trader on a 
cash basis. The Navajo must learn to look upon money as he now looks upon 
sheep and jewelry, not only as a.medium of exchange but also as a store of 
wealth. It is difficult to see how the Navajos will learn this lesson as 
long as they have no local deposit or credit facilities available to theme 
Probably they would use such facilities if they were unaffiliated either with 
the local trading posts or the Indian agencies, to both of which they are now 
indebted. The Navajos prefer livestock and jewelry as stores of wealth because 
they are tangible goods which can be carried about and protected by them as 
they moye about on their ranges. 


What is needed is a local producer-consumer credit agency which may 
also be used as a place for the deposit and withdrawals of funds at will. 
In the making of loans, such an institution would require’ reasonable security. 
It follows, therefore, that the Indian would have to become financially re- 
sponsible to his lending agency. This would require the use of wool, lambs, 
and probably rugs, as security for loans. Should the Indian become accustomed 
to the use of such an agency, he might thereafter purchase more of his mer- 
chandise on a cash instead of credit basis at the trading posts. . 


The writers do not assume to pass judgment upon the question whether 
fhe Navajos are capable of wisely using and maintaining such a credit agency 
at their present stage. If, under existing laws, or Navajo customs, it should 
prove impracticable to create such an agency, there appears to be no satis- 
factory alternative for the present, at least, for trading post and Government 
reimbursable credits. The first of these is archaic and wasteful to all con- 
cerned, while the latter does not appear conducive to the development of a 
sense of financial responsibility on the part of the Indian. 
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Showing the total and average amounts of pawn on hand on 
January 1, 1929 to 1934,: inclusive, and per- 
centage variations from 1929. 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation. 
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SUMMARY 


1. This is a preliminary study designed to pave the way for 
annual systematic appraisals of Navajo trading as a business affect- 
ing the welfare of both traders and Indians. On the basis of such 
appraisals, Navajo trading should be made more effectual, purpose- 
ful, and more generally serviceable to all. concerned. 


2. The Navajo country is a high, much-eroded, semi-arid plateau sit-— 
uated in northeastern Arizona, northwestern New Mexico, and southern 
Utah, averaging approximately 200 miles from east to west and 
120 miles from north to south, comprising more than 15 million acres 
of arid grazing lands. 


3. The climate of the Navajo country is generally agreeable and 
invigorating to both man and beast the greater part of the year. 


4, Pre-historically, this area was peopled by cave dwellers, cliff 
‘dwellers and Pueblo, or village dwellers who had evolved a civilization 
uniquely adjusted to environment. They grew crops, such as corn, beans, 
and squashes, spun and wove, and made pottery for family use. 


Se The area is now peopled by two strikingly different cultures, 
but which possess certain elements in common. Apparently, the Hopis are 
cultural if not lineal descendants of the cliff dwellers. They are a 
sedentary, agricultural, village people, who, having suffered from drought 
and famine in the past, are provident and accumulate food supplies for 
winter or years of adversity. 


6. In contrast, the Navajos are traditionally a nomadic people, 
who are only gradually settling down to a semi-nomadic, pastoral shepherd 
life. They are a care-free kind of people, whose principal diet is meat, 
and who store up little if any vegetable food materials for winter, ov wee 
future use. Having few, if any, definitely fixed or permanent habitations, 
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living in one place in the winter and another in the summer, they accumulate 
only such equipment and food reserves as they can carry about with them from 
place to place. In the course of a year, the Navajo family kills anywhere 
from £5 to more than 100 sheep and goats for meat, or an average of from 

40 to 50 per family. The gercater portion of the remainder of their diet 

is purchased at the trading posts on time and is eventually paid for with 
wool, lambs, rugs, or other Indian products. 


Their nomadic pastoral tendencies must be taken into consideration 
when planning changes in their economy to meet changing conditions. It 
might prove futile, for example, for anyone to attempt to change them sud- 
denly from a pastoral to an agricultural people, from a semi-nomadic to a 
sedentary village people, or from a people living in rather temporary . 
hogans, or houses, to a people with definitely fixed habitations. Changes 
in these directions will probably come slowly through a process of evolution 
rather than through sudden or revolutionary changes. — 


Obviously, they could well afford to do more farming supplementary 
to their grazing enterprise, but it. is,to be questioned whether in so arid 
a country a relatively dense population of Navajos could be made self- 
reliant and economically secure by abandoning their pastoral enterprises 
altogether and adopting dry-land and storm-water irrigation farming as. a 
complete substitute. Farming, therefore, would evidently help the Navajos 
to have a better diet and to be more self-sustaining, but it is doubtful 
whether in the absence of grazing this type of farming, dependent directly 
upon rainfall, can be relief upon to sustain continuously an ever-increas- 
ing population in the Navajo country. 


?%. The Navajo trading posts render certain essential economic and 
social services to the Navajo people. They provide the Navajos with an 
available source. of merchandise, on the one hand, and an outlet or a mar- 
ket for Navajo products, such as wool, lambs, and rugs, on the other. 


The trading posts tend to be of a size that can be operated by a 
single trader family, although some are much larger than this, while others 
are smaller. As a rule, the trading posts doing the larger volume of busi- 
ness are those located at the more strategic trading points. Apparently, 
most of the trading posts are too small for the greatest efficiency either 
in buying or in selling merchandise and Indian products. Efficiency, there- 
fore, has evidently been sacrificed to a considerable extent in order to 
make the trading posts sufficiently numerous and convenient to the Indians 
as customers. If lower prices for merchandise sold to the Indians is a 
major objective, the trading posts should be legs numerous, probably not 
more than 40 or 50 in all, capably managed as business establishments, and 
trading placed. upon a cash basis. Among the more important factors affect-— 
ing retail prices on the reservation are the small size of most of the 
trading posts, the absence of effective competition, the extraordinary 
business risks assumed by the traders, including large amounts of unsecured 
Indian credit, buying and selling wool and lambs "open", or without price 
protection, the possibility of. being closed out of business at any time by 
cancellation of license, declining Navajo resources accompanied by increases 
in Indian population, and growing preference on the part of the Indians for 
manufactured goods, 
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8. The traders, as a rule, are hard-working men and women, who 
speak at least "trader" Navajo; and are experienced in both ‘the sale of 
merchandise on unsecured credit and in the buying and marketing of Indian 
products. As white people, they live rather isolated lives in the Indian 
country and render important social as well as economic services to the 
Indians, 


J. Everything cmsidered, the financial condition of the trading 
posts. appeared generally sound. According to the data gathered from the 
traders, average cash and Indian accounts receivable were more than sufficient 
to meet average current liabilities throughout the depression. Delivered 
wholesale prices at the trading posts seemed to vary with the volume of sales, 
the quality of goods purchased, and the financial condition and business 
ability of the individual traders. Markups and retail prices on particular 
kinds and qualities of goods appeared to be higher than those prevailing 
in nearby towns and cities. 


10. Considered as a percentage either of costs or sales, the gross 
profits of the trading posts were not materinlly different from those 
realized by similar lines of business in towns and cities. The trading 
posts, however, probably pay somewhat higher wholesale prices on the 
average, have higher markups and retail prices, and realize a higher per- 
centage of net profits. This higher percentage of net profits may be attri- 
buted, in part at least, to the lower average operating expenses of the 
trading posts, which were 13.8 percent of sales in 1933 compared with 16.6 
percent to 23 percent for chain stores. This lower operating expense is 
probably explained by the fact that the traders own their om buildings 
and pay no site rent. Their salary and wage account is relatively' low 
because many of the traders and their families do their own work, includ- 
ing clerking, and have lower taxes than are customary in the towns and 
cities. Conscquently, the net operating profits of the trading posts are 
higher then those of the businesses with which the trading posts are com-— 
prred. On the average, however, the trader and his family at the trading 
posts analyzed had a net profit of only $4,587.38 per store in 1933. “Rp- 
parently, this amount of net income is below that of more prospérous times. 
This amount can-hardly be considered excessive when viewed from the stand— 
point of the capital invested and the risks assumed by the trader. Out of 
this fund, the trader and his family must live and enhance their capital. 


ll. The task, therefore, of improving trading both as a business 
and as a service to the Indians as consumers, is not necessarily one of © 
revolutionary change, but rather one of evolvement and improvement on the 
part of the traders as business men, on the ‘one hand; and of the Indians 
as patrons, on the other . The traders will douttless be able to improve 
their business efficiency by keeping better books and from them gaining 
a better understanding of the factors influencing their profits or losses. 
The Indians must learn to conserve their resources and improve the quality. 
of their products both for home consumption and for exchange at the trading 
posts. The responsibility is also theirs to minimize the credit risk assumed 
by the traders by meeting their just obligations when due and resisting the 
temptation to incur greater obligations than their resources warrant. 
Apparently, the Navajos will not assume these responsibilities so long as 
the Government or the traders will assume them. 


12. In their efforts to improve their economic condition, the 
Navajos must learn to cooperate, not only among themselves but with the 
Government. They should cooperate, for example, in the improvement and 
marketing of their sheep, wool, lambs, rugs, and other products, and in the 
development of community life. Thus far, cooperation among the Navajos has 
been strictly informal and restricted largely to family or kinship groups. 
Interest in tribal affairs is limited more particularly to what the tribe 
can do for the individual than to what the individual can contribute to the 
welfare of the tribe. Cooperation, therefore, should logically begin with 
family and community problems and be extended to those of the (CTL e yy roe 
ducer cooperation, as in the improvement and marketing of sheep, wool, lambs, 
and rugs, and the accumulation of food reserves to meet future needs, might 
take precedence over consumer cooperation. At the present time, for example, 
there is urgent need for cooperation in the matter of sheep reduction, range 
improvement, and the creation of altcrnative sources of income while incomes 
fron grazing are necessarily curtailed below minimum subsistence requirements. 
Consumer cooperation might best be deferred until some measure of success has 
been achieved in one or another of the simpler and more readily-accomplished 
forms of cooperation, ; 


13. Apparently, the only satisfactory alternative for trader credits 
would be for the Indians eventually to develop and maintain their own bank- 
ing and credit institution from which they could borrow funds for financing 
production and living between market seasons and to which they could become 
definitely responsible for their obligations. In the absence of such 
facilities, it is difficult to visualize how the average Indian can become 
accustomed to saving money, borrowing and repaying, buying merchandise for 
cash instead of on credit, and becoming generally more provident and forward- 
looking. To prepare the Navajos, therefore, for the ultimate responsibility 
of assuming their om credit risks and thus reducing the costs of merchancise 
bought while improving the quality and prices of products sold, considera- 
tion should be given to the development of cooperative banking and credit 
facilities. 


14. In keeping with the pastoral habits and customs of the Navajos, 
consideration should be given to the possibilities for developing community 
processing and warehousing facilities, where the Indians might process 
adequate supplics of meats, fruits, and vegetables and store them away for 
future use. .At the present time, they are inclined to use the trading 
posts as a warehouse, where they sell their surplus corn, beans, alfalfa, 
or other non-perishable products and buy them back later as needed, at 
higher prices. 


15. What appears to be needed most at the present time is a five- 
to ten-year plan whereby the Indians may eventually return to a basis ona 
economic self-reliance and self-sufficiency upon which a better balance is 
maintained between pastoral and farming enterprises and between production 
for home consumption and production for market. Efforts to rehabilitate 
the Navajo people call for sound information concerning what they can reason- 
ably be expected to produce, on the one hand, and what they will need as a 
minimum of subsistence, on the other, while restoring the vegetative cover 
of their ranges. The restoration of the vegetative cover will, of course, 
necessitate rather drastic reductions in the number of livestock grazed, 
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for a few years at least; which will probably reduce Navajo incomes tempor- 
arily as much as’40 or 50 percent. In the meantime, the deficit will have 

to be made up from outside sources, such as employment and wages. Employment, 
however, should be considered only as atemporary expedient and not as a sub- 
‘stitute for normal income from grazing, farming, weaving, silversmithing, 
and-the like. Moreover, employment as a temporary supplement to Navajo 
productive’ income should be contingent upon the Indians carrying on a 
minimum amount of sheep raising, crop production, and arts and crafts work. 
Otherwise, large numbers of Navajos will probably abandon their stock rais- 
ing and farming enterprises, lose their range rights, and become largely 
dependent upon wages for a living. In endeavoring to help the Navajos out 

of the depression, extreme care should be exercised not to submerge them 
economically or socially. 


Once the facts are known concerning Navajo production and consumption 
requirements, it may be found that both the Indians and the Government are 
actually confronted with a problem of over—population on the Navajo reserva~ 
tion. Should this prove to be the case, new sources of income will have 
to be found either on or off the reservation. If, after making the best 
possible uses of their resources, the Navajo income proves inadequate Stik, 
additional lands may be needed for the extension of grazing and farming. It 
would seem highly undesirable socially to attempt the solution of the Navajo 
population problem either now cr in the future by throwing the surplus off 
the reservation and into ineffectual competition with the white laboring 
classes. Such a course would prove demoralizing to Navajo character and 
tend to accentuate the unemployment problem. Through selective education, 
training, and experience, considerable numbers of Nayajo youths, depending 
upon ability, might eventually develop into skilled laborers, artisans, 
teachers, agricultural extension specialists, clerks, traders, nurses, 
doctors, or lawyers in either Indian or white communities. Obviously, these 
changes in Navajo economic activities will both affect and be affected 
by developments in Navajo trading. 


16. To the end that trading may become a more powerful force in 
the progressive adjustment, or readjustment, of Navajo economy and life, 
the regulations governing trading should be revised and definitely improved. 
Obsolete laws and regulations now in effect should be repealed and new and 
more purposeful ones adopted. These should be consistently and unifomly 
enforced not only by the administrative authority vested in the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs but also by the collective thought and concerted action 
of trader and Indian organizations and public officials. Such improvements) 
in the regulation of trading should serve the mutual interests of the Indians, 
the traders, and the public. The traders would profit by the assurance of 
fair competition among themselves and adequate compensation for superior 
services rendered the Indians; the Indians would profit in being enabled 
to live better and more securely on their own resources; and the Nation 
would profit if some 50,000 Indian citizens living in the Navajo country 
should become self-reliant and self~sufficing and the Indian Service should 
thus be relieved of some of the more irksome features of administration. 
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The Regulation of Indian Trading 
The supervision of Indian trading is one of the earliest forms of 
regulatory activity engaged in either by this Government, or its predecessors, 
the Colonial governments. The authority of the Federal Government to regulate 
Indian trading is amply provided for in our Constitution and laws. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs is thus authorized to appoint and license 
traders'and regulate trading with the Indian tribes. : 


Our Nation has found by long experience that failure to regulate 
commerce and trade often results in unfair competition among manufacturers, 
distributors, ond retailers and Sross injuries or injustices to ultimate con- 
sumers.° As ainatter of protection to the Indiens as wards of the Government 
as well as tc the public interest, the wise regulation of Indian trading has 
long been considercé \. public necessity, curbing the individual intcrest 
when it conflicts with the superior interest of society as a whole. 


his authority of the Commissioner of Indirn Affrirs, provided for 
in Federal laws, is, of coursc, embodied in existing regulations pertaining 
to Indian trading. Apparently, however, with the passage of time some of 
these regulations as well as supporting laws have become obsolete and need 
revising in keeping with current requirements. 


It is proposed, therefore, that these regulations be revised in a 
Manner consistent with existing laws and helpful alike to both traders and 
Indians. 


Proposed revised regulations. 


Sece 1. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall heve the sole 
power and avtnority to appoint traders to the Indian tribes. Any person 
desiring to trade with the Indians on any reservation may, upon establish- 
ing the fact, to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
that he is a proper person to engage in such trade, be permitted to do so. 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
may prescribe. (19 Stat. L. 200; 31 Stat. b. 1066: S32 Stat. L. 1009. ) 


Sec. <.. The President is authorized, whenever in his opinion the 
public interest may require, to prohibit the introduction of goods, or of 
any particular articles, into the country belonging to any Indian tribe, 
and to direct that all licenses to trade with such tribe be revoked, and 
all applications therefor rejected. No trader shall, so long as such pro- 
hibition exists, trade with any Indians of or for Said bri pes eRe Aloe) 


Sec. 3. Any person other than nn Indian of the fuil~blood who shall 
attempt to reside in the Indian country, or on any Indian reservation, asa 
trader, or to introduce goods, or to trade therein, without a license, shall 
forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians or found in his 
possession, and shall moreover be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to any person residing among or 
trading with the Choctaws, Cherokee, Chickasaws, Creeks, or Seminoles, com 
monly called the Five Civilized Tribes: And provided further, that no white 
person shall be employed as a clerk by any Indian trader, except as such 
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trade with said Five Civilized Tribes, wnless first authorized so to do by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. (22 Stat. L. 179.) 


Comments: In the Opinion of the writers, it is equally important, 

~ so far as public interest is concerned, that Indians who are traders, as 
well as white men, should be licensed and regulated, and it is proposed that 
the laws and regulations be changed with this end ‘in view. 


Sec. 4. Every person, other than an Indian, who, within the Indian 
country, purchases or receives of any Indian, in the way of. barter, trade, 
‘or pledge, a gun, trap, or other article commonly used in hunting, any in+ 
‘strument of husbandry, or cooking utensils of the kind commonly obtained 
by the Indians in their intercourse with the white people, or any article 
of clothing, except skins or furs, shall be liable to a penalty of fifty 
dollars. (R.S. 2135.) 


Comments: It is believed that the law requiring Section 4 is archaic 
and should be repealed. ‘Indians freely pawn guns, shawls, and probably other 
articles included in this section at the present time. 


Sece 5. No person employed in Indian affairs shall have any interest 
Or concern in any trade with the Indians, except for and on account of the 
United States; and any person offending herein shall be liable to a penalty 
of five thousand dollarg and shall be removed from his office. (R.S. 2078.) 


Sece 6, The purchase in small quantities for home use or consumption 
by Government employees or other, of blankets, baskets, ete., and articles 
of subsistence offered for sale by Indians, is held not to constitutes pred 
ing with Indians within the meaning of Section 2078 of the Revised Statutes. 
(Order, Secretary of the Interior, September 30, 1912.) 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior shall adopt such rules as may 
be necessary to prohibit the sale of arms or ammunition within any district 
or country occupied by uncivilized or hostile Indians. If any trader, his 
agent, or any person acting for or under him, shall sell any arms or ammuni- 
tion within any district or country occupied by such Indians, contrary to 
the rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, he shall for- 
feit his right to trade with the Indians, and the Secretary shall exclude 
such trader, agent, or other person thus offending, from the district or 
country so occupied. (R.S. 467, 2136.) 


Sec. 8. Arms or ammunition may not be sold to the Indians by traders 
"except upon permission of the superintendent, which will be granted only for 
Clearly established lawful purposes. 


Comments: In the opinion of the writers this section is being freely 
violated or ignored by both traders and Indian agents and should be cither 
eliminated or enforced, 


See. 9. Application for. license must be made in writing on a form 

_ provided by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, setting forth the full name 
and residence of the applicant and three responsible references. If appli- 
cant is a firm, the firm name and the name of each member thereof; the place 
where it is proposed to conduct the trading post; the capital to be invested 
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and of this the amount of capital owned and the amount bemnoweds on gto, be 
borrowed; the name of the lender of the borrowed Capital; the date due; 

the rate of interest to be paid; indorsers and security; copy of any contract 
or trade agreement, or agreements, oral or written, with é@reditors or 
financing individuals or institutions, including any stipulations whereby 
finencing fees are to be paid, directly or indirectly, tending to restrict 
the trader as a bargainer in the wholesale markets or otherwise to enhance 
the delivered wholesale costs of merchandise at the trading posts. Failure 
of applicant for license to furnish complete information concerning both his 
own financial status and relations with creditors of every kind and to keep 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs progressively advised of any changes in 
Said financinl status and relations after license has been granted, will be 
deemed sufficient enuse cither to refuso license or to cancel license after 
it has been granted. Application must be accompanied by satisfactory evidence 
as to the character, experience, and business ability of applicant and his 
employees and their general fitness to reside on the Indian reseryation. 
Licensed traders will be held strictly responsible for both their own con- 
duct and that of their employees. No employee in the Government Service 
shall exert any influence, direct or indirect, to help any applicant secure 
a license or have any interest, present or prospective, in the proposed 
business or the profits arising therefrom. 


Sece 10. Application shall be accompanied by a statement of the 
applicant that he will keep and maintain a complete set of books in accord- 
ance with approved accounting procedure, including accounts and records of 
both merchandise and Indian products traded in, which shall at all times 
be avnilable to the Commissioner of Indion Affairs, or his authorized 
representative, for purposes of analytical study. 


SeCe 11. The licensee shall be the actual local resident manager 
or operator of the trading post and not a distant omer or financier, and 
shall be the person directly responsible to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for the entire operation of the trading post and for any reports 
required of the trading post by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or 
his duly authorized representative. 


; Sec, le. Application must also be accompanied by a bond in the .sum 
of $5,000, issued by a reputable surety company and appieved by the local, 
superintendent of tne Indian agency or oy the nearest United States judge 
or attorney for the district in which the proposed trading post is to be 
located. This bond is renewable each year but may be extended throughout 
the life of the license, conditioned to such persen or 24750: 
faithfully observe all applicable laws and regulations 
violate them. Individual sureties are no longer acceptance. 


sece 13. No license shall be granted for a longer period than three 
years, but a new license may be granted at the end of that time if the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs is satisfied that the trade has been conducted 
properly, and that all laws, regulations, and terms of the license have been 
duly observed by the trader. 


Sec. 14. Application for renewal of license mst be made to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs on Form 5-054, through the superintendent at 
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least three months prior to the expiration of the existing license, and the 
superintendent must report as to the record the applicant has made as a 
trader and his fitness to continue under such a license. 


sec. 15. No trader shall carry on trade with the Indians without 
a license, or continue to trade with the Indians after the expiration of 
the license except upon issuance of a temporary permit by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, or his duly authorized representative, pending considera- 
tion of renewal of license. In case the trader has neither a temporary.per- 
mit nor a renewal of license, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or his 
duly authorized representative, is authorized to close the trading post of 
such trader. 


Sec. 16. Traders are not authorized to trade with Indians at any 
place other than that specified in the license; licenses do not cover either 
branch stores or authorization to peddle merchandise among the Indians. 

The business of a licensed trader must be managed by the bonded principal 
who must reside at the trading post. No trading post shall be operated 
by an unbonded subordinate. 


Sece 17. No trader will be allowed to lease, sublet, rent, or sell 
any of the buildings which he occupies, for any purpose to any other person 
or concern, without the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. A 
license to trade with Indians does not confer upon the trader any right or 
privileges in respect to the herding or raising of livestock upon the reserva- 
tion. he use of reservation lands, whether tribal or allotted, for such 
purposes can be obtained by a trader only upon the terms and under the re- 
strictions which apply to other persons. His license gives him no advantage 
over others in this réspect. 


Sec. 18. Traders are forbidden to buy, trade for, or have in their 
possession any ennuity or other goods of any description which have been 
purchased or furnished by the Government for the use or welfare of the 
Indians. Livestock or their increase purchased by the Government and in 
possession or control of the Indians may not be purchased by any trader, 
not a member of the tribe to which the owners or possessors of the stock 
belong, except with the written consent of the agent of said tribe. 


Sec. 19, No trador shall manufacture, or have in his possession or 
on his premises, or drink, introduce, give away or furnish to anyone, sell, 
barter, exchange, or dispose of, any alc, bcer, wine, whisky, alcohol, or 
ardent or intoxicating liquor of any kind, or any essence, extract, bitters, 
preparation, compound, compesition or any article under any name, label, or 
brand whatsoever, which produces intoxication, and any violation of this rule 
will subject such trader to criminal prosecution, revocation of his license, 
suit on bond, and removal from the reservation. Traders must exert their 
utmost efforts to suppress all traffic in intoxicating liquors and promptly — 
notify the superintendent of any knowm violations of this rule. 


Sece £0 Traders shall not keep for sale, or sell, give away, or 
use any opium, chloral, cocaine, hashish or Indian hemp or marihuana, or 
any compound containing either ingredient, and for violation hereof the 
trader's license shall be revoked. 
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Sec. 21. Traders shall not keep their places cf business open on 
Sunday. However, this shall not be construed as prohibiting traders from 
accommodating travellcrs or Indians coming from a distance to trade in 
cases of emergency. 


Sec. cd. Gambling, by dice, cards, or in any way whatever, is strict- 
ly prohibited in any licensed’ trader's store or on the premises. 


Sec. 23, It is the duty of the Commissioner of Indian Alfairs, 07 

his duly authorized representative to see that the trading posts are con- 
; ducted in an exemplary and business-like manner and in the mutual interest 

of traders, Indians, and the general welfare; that markups above costs, re- 
tail prices, gross profits, operating expenses, and net profits of the 
trading posts are fair and reasonable and are determined in a manner con- 
Sistent with approved accounting procedure end business practise; and that 
the markups on staple groceries of all Kinds such, Toteexample, scutes 
sugar, coffee, cured meats, fats, lard, and canned meats, milks, fruits, 

and vegetables, shall not excced 25 percent on costs, or 20) percent on sates, 
on highly perishable foodstuffs, including such items as potatoes, fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and melons, the markups shall not exceed 50 percent on 
CGsts, or 33-1,/2 percent on sales; on staple dry-goods of every kind, in- 
cluding cotton and woolen yard goods, yarns, hosiery, blankets, shawls, robes, 
bed quilts, comforts, ready-made clothing, underwear, socks, boots, shoes, 
overalls, trousers, hats, caps, and rubber goods, the markups shall not 
exceed 33=1 /3 percent on costs, or 25 percent on sales; on notions, necklaces, 
beads, gloves, patent or proprietory remedies, toilet articles, and similar 

oods, the markups shall not exceed 50 percent on costs, or BA percent 
on sales; on chinaware, croeckcry, tinware, and glassware, the markups shall 
not exceed 25. percent on costs, or 20 percent on sales; on harness, saddles, 
leather, wagons, agricultural implements, paints, oils, stoves, and hardware, 
including nails, saws, hatchets, hammers, squares, horseshoes, rope, and 
all other articles ordinarily handled by a hardware store, the markups shall 
not exceed <5 percent on costs*, or 20 percent on sales; markups on feeding 
stuffs--grains, concentrates, and hays=-shall not exceed 20 percent on costs, 
or 16-2/3 percent on sales; markups on any other items of merchandise handled 
but not included in the foregoing categories shall be determined and approved 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or his duly authorized representative, 
before said goods are offered for sale; and the gross margins, or profits, 
of the entire trading post business, before expenses are deducted, shall 
not exceed 33—1, /3 percent on costs, or 25 percent on sales, for the business 
year. 


Sec. 24. It is the duty of the Commissioner of In2ian Affairs, ormhre 
duly authorized representative, to see that cach trader shell maintain and 
keep current a complete set of books, including all necessary accounts and 
records covering the operations of the trading post business and kecp said 
accounts and records at all times available at the trading post for the 
examination and analysis of the Commissioner of Indian RoLererOoralnic 
authorized representative. From these accounts and records, it must be 
possible to determine rendily the balances of the following accounts: 
*Throughout this report the term costs mean net invoice cost plus transporta- 
tion to trading post, and sales mcans the amount reccived for the article. 
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Gross and net sales of both merchandise and Indian products; merchandise and 
Indian products purchased during the year; inventories of merchandise and 
Indian products on hand as of December 31 of each year; a complete and com— 
prehensive accounting for all items of overhead and operating expenses, 
elther paid or due, in the operation of the business. From these records, 
it must be possible to determine accurately the amounts of eters profits 

and net profits for the period covered. . 


SeCe co. In addition to. the foregoing, each trader shall maintain 
and keep current accurate records of cash received and disbursed, and any 
balances whether on hand, on deposit, or due the store; the accounts re- 
ceivable, pavms receivable, and notes receivable; the value of buildings 
and improvements, trading post furniture and fixtures, and miscellaneous 
assets, such as automobiles, trucks, or other property essential to the 
business; a complete and accurate record of all liabilities, including 
accounts payable, bills payable and notes payable, or other liabilities. 
Each trader mist also maintain an accurate record of his investment or 
capital account, recording all increases and withdrawals of capital, 
whether in the form of cash, merchandise, or other property, the amount of 
equity in the business, and the names of those participating therein et 
in what proportion. 


Sec. 26. Prices charged for any given item of merchandise sold 
or offered for sale to the Indians: shall be on the basis of quality, 
proportionate to delivered wholesale cost and in keeping with the 
markups regulations prescribed in paragreph 23. Inferior products, 
such as canned meats, fruits, and vegetables, or other products be- 
low Government standards, sold to the Indians without their knowledge 
and consent and at prices disproportionate to delivered wholesale costs 
shall be considered sufficient cause for cancellation of license. 


' Sec. 27. Credit given Indians will be at the trader's own risk 

and no assistance will be given the trader by Government employees in the 
collection of debts against the Indians. Government employees, however, 
shall not only discourage the Indians from incurring obligations beyond 
their resources, or normal ability to pay, but also encourage the Indians 
by both precept and example to pay their honest debts, once such debts are . 
incurred. 


Sec. £8. Traders may accept paym or pledges of personal property 
from Indians as security for miror accounts, only as follows: Indian—made 
silver jowelry, such as concho belts, rings, bracelets, necklaces, silver 
buttons other than those made of coins, gilver hat bands, silver mounted 
bridles and spurs, silver mounted bits, and bowguards; turquoise, coral, 
or wampum beads and necklaces; shotguns, rifles, pistols; Indian-made 
saddle blankets and rugs; handmade moccnsins; tanned buckskins, tanned 
goatskins, tanned sheepskins, tanned goat pelts, tanned sneep pelts, and 
tanned cowhides. No other Indian products shall be accepted as pawns. 

If such pavms are pledged but not redeemed within eleven (11) months, . 
they shall be advertised in the trader's store by displaying the pams 
together with the amount due on them and a notice that such payms will be 
due in 30 days. If after 12 months from the date of the Original loans, 
the pavms be not redeemed, they shall become the property of the trader 
and the amounts for which they were pledged shall be cancelled on the 
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trader's books. While the trader holds and is in possession of the pavms 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or his authorized representative, shall 
hold the trader personally responsible to the Indian for the excess value 

of the pawns over and above the amount of the pledges. When the trader 
accepts pawns, therefore, he shall agree with the Indian or a representative 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon the value of the articles pawned 
and give a receipt for them describing them and stating the value of the 
pawns actually agreed upon by.the trader and the Indian. 


Sece <9. Traders must pay the Indians for their products and labor 

in lawful United States currency, in credit if the Indian is indebted to 
the trader, or in merchandise if the Indian prefers merchandise to cash. 
No coercive measures whatever, direct or indirect, shall be brought to bear 
upon the Indian by the trader to force the Indian to accept merchandise or 
credit balances, or anything else in lieu of cash. Traders are prohibited 
from paying the Indians for their products or labor, in credit balances due 
Ube Indian, in. tokens,. credit slips, or store orders. 


sece 3O. Traders shall have but one price at a given time for each 
and every article of merchandise offered for sale to the Indians, and shall 
make no price distinction between cash and credit, or barter, transactions. 
Traders, however, at their option, may offer discounts from regular prices 
for payments in cash. 


sece 51. The traders shall keep both their premises and places of 
business in a clean, sanitary, and presentable condition at all times and 
shall avoid exposure of foodstuffs to infection from the air, dust, insccts, 
or handling. It shall be the duty of the health officers of the rescorvation 
and their assistants to make periodical inspections, recommend improvements, 
and report thereon to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or his duly 
authorized representative. 


32. In compliance with the markup requirements provided in Section 
23 of these regulatinus, retail prices shall be computed on the basis of 
delivered wholesale costs, at the trading posts tc the nearest cent per 
retail unit sold, and, in retailing, penny change shall be made when the 
mevall price ig not 5, or a multiple of 5, cents. 


33. No trading post shall be granted the use of more than three acres 
of tribal land as the site of a trading post. 


54. For the use of the land upon which the trading post is located, 
the trader shall pay to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or his duly 
authorized representative for the account of the Nevajo Indians a site- 
rental amounting to not less than $50.00 per annum. For trading posts whose 
net sales of merchandise amount to more than $15,000, the trader shall pay 
an amount equal to one-third of one percent of annual net sales of merchandise, 
excluding Indian products sold, the calendar year preceding. These site- 
rents shall be paid in advance in semi~annual installments on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year. A new trading post shall pay a site rent at the rate 
of not less than $50.00 for the first calendar year or fraction thereof. 
Site rent contracts shall be subject to cancellation with cancellation of 
license. Incase of cancellation of license, the trader shall be reimbursed 
for any rentals paid in advance beyond date of cancellation. 
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$5. Traders shall not deal in objects of antiquity removed from 
any historic or prehistoric ruin or monument on land owned or controlled 
by the United States. (34 Stat. be, (225% 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that --— 


(1) The Indian Service employ a thoroughly trained and responsible 
economic and business analyst to supervise trading in the Navajo country in 
the spirit of the changes proposed in the regulations and to conduct such 
economic and social researches and to render such services to the traders 
and the Indiens as may lead to further improvements in Navajo trading, 
economy and life. \ 


(2) An arbitration committee be created composed of three members; 
one to be the duly authorized representative of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs immediately in charge of trading, a second to be sclected by the 
United Indiax Traders Association, and a third to be selected by the Navajo 
Tribal Council. The members of this committee representing the United 
Indian Traders Association and the Navajo Tribal Council shall serve 20% 2 
period of one year from date of appointment, or until their successors are 
appointed, and shall serve without compensation. 


C 


The duties of this committce would be to investigate and make reeom- 
mendations concerning the fairness of competition among traders, the quality 
and prices of merchandise and Indian products, and violations of trading 
regulations or good business ethics, .. The findings of this committee, with 
such recommendations as it may see fit to make should be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for consideration in connection with the ad- 
ministration of Federal trading laws and regulations. The services of such 
a committee should promote a fine spirit of cooperation with traders and. 
Indians and a better understanding of their mutual interests and responsi- 
bilities. 
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